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SHORT  ACTION 
SOUSAPHONES 


MSSEb— Left  to  right.  dtUng;  Melvin  CM- 
father.  RkAard  Dake.  D.  W.  Franks.  R.  J. 
Laraen.  Standing:  Ansel  C.  Martin,  C.  C. 
Griffin,  M.  W.  Boewhard.  Marvin  Pehrson. 


NIVERSITY  of  Iowa’s  great  band,  under  the  direction  ot 
Dr.  O.  E.  Van  Doren,  is  one  of  the  must  capable  and  colorful  col¬ 
lege  bands  in  the  country.  Their  100-piece  marching  band  in  its 
new  uniforms,  with  scarlet  coats  and  blue  trousers  with  red  and 
gold  stripes,  is  a  big  attraction  at  all  the  college  games.  A  73-piece 
concert  band  also  has  achieved  great  popularity. 

In  the  summer  of  1936  many  new  instruments  were  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  add  to  their  already  fine  equipment.  In  selecting  these 
instruments  quality  was  the  sole  consideration  and  Conns  won  die 
order  over  all  competitors.  The  instruments  purchased  were  four 
late  model  6D  Conn  Double  Homs,  eight  new  20K  Short  Ac- 
don  Sousaphones,  two  442N  Conn  Alto  Clarinets,  and  two  432N 
Conn  Bass  Clarinets. 


More  and  more  schools  are  insisting  on  the  finest  and  newest 
instrumental  equipment.  'The  outstanding  predominance  of  Conn 
Instruments  in  such  purchases  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us.  It  is  also  a 
safe  gtude  for  you.  Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  late  model 
Conn.  Or  write  us  for  free  booL  Please  mention  instrument. 


Does  your  Band  or 

Orchestra  need  a  set  of 


Bells 


or  a  xylophone 

you  can*t  afford  to  buy 

■ 

We'll  give  you  one! 

Take  Your 


'  X-- 


W  Choice 

These  are  not  "premium"  instruments.  They  are  made  especially  for  us 
by  a  manufacturer  of  highest  reputation  and  are  strictly  high-grade  in  every 
respect.  The  bars  of  the  xylopnone  (left)  are  genuine  Honduras  rosewood/ 
accurately  tuned,  of  good  tone  and  carrying  power,  and  finished  in  their 
natural  grain.  Two  and  one-half  octaves,  G  to  C,  thirty  bars,  H/g  inch  wide 
by  inch  thick;  one  pair  selected  mallets;  contained  in  Fabrikoid  covered 
case  with  good  hardware  and  strong  leather  handle.  Cover  and  xylophone 
can  be  completely  removed  from  case.  Case  measures  26  inches  by  21 
inches  by  31/^  inches.  Weight  I4I/2  pounds. 

The  bell  bars  are  of  the  same  quality  steel  as  used  in  the  finest  profes¬ 
sional  bells.  They  have  a  fine  clear  tone,  accurate  in  pitch,  and  cushioned  on 
good  quality  felt.  Two  and  one-half  octaves,  G  to  U,  thirty  bars,  one  inch 
wide  by  1 inch  thick;  two  pair  of  selected  mallets;  contained  in  Fabrikoid 
covered  carrying  case,  same  as  xylophone,  size,  26  inches  by  16  inches  by 
31/2  inches;  weight,  I8I/2  pounds. 

Send  fifty  yearly  subtcriptions,  at  60c  each,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  and  your  choice  of  one  of  theae  imtruments  teiU  be  tent  express 
prepaid  immediately.  Htdf-year  tuba  at  30e  each  uill  be  accepted,  ttoo 
for  one.  Get  your  whole  band  or  onheatra  to  tubtcribe,  if  necettary,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  one  of  these  inatrumenta  in  time  for  the  tpriatg 
contests.  But  act  quiddy  becaute  thia  c^er  may  be  vnthdraum  any 
minute.  Get  atoned  today. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  SCHOOL^  MUSICIAN 


Look 
Look 
Directors ! 

Dress  up 
your  band 
with  a  sparkling 
New  Baton 

e  e  e 

Put  your 
Drum  Major 
on  the  job 
and  get  one 

FREE 

including  complete 
Twirling  Instructor 


These  betens,  the  "SpinRe** 
(aiustreted)  end  the  "Speed 
Spinno",  conform  to  edopted 
contest  twirling  requirements, 
end  ere  positively  the  finest, 
most  beeutiful  betens  mode. 
Get  35  or  more  of  your  bend 
members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  end  you 
mey  here  your  choice,  free,  es 
e  gift,  including  e  complete 
Twirling  Instructor  end  Drum 
Mejor's  Menuel.  Only  35 
yeerly  subs,  et  Me  eech,  end 
we  guerentee  every  subscriber 
"complete  setisfeetien  or 
money  refunded”.  The  greet- 
est  music  megezinc  "buy”  on 
eerth,  10  big  issues  for  Twe- 
Querters-end-e-Dime.  But  eet 
quicUy. 

Thia  o§er  mey  be  tmthdrettn 
at  etay  tiaate. 
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Get  atarted  today. 

BOB  SHKPHKIO. 


Bruce  C.  Beach  . 

Ardmore,  Pennsylvania 


f 


MAmNG  flMERICA^yi^lCCll, 


Sine*  I92S  Bruc*  C.  B**ck  k*i  b**n  di¬ 
rector  of  fflinic  at  tk*  Lower  Marion  ki^k 
tekool  In  Ardmore,  Penntylvanie.  He  kes 
beilt  up  tk*  music  department  to  tkre*  kun- 
dred  and  fifty  students  end  is  kimseK  keed 
of  tk*  department.  Besides  being  conduc¬ 
tor  of  botk  tk*  bend  and  orckestra  at 
Marion  kigk,  k*  is  teecker  of  orckestration 
and  conducting  at  tk*  Pkiladeipkia  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music. 

Under  tk*  auspices  of  tk*  Pennsylvania 
Musk  and  Forensic  League,  Mr.  Beeck  or- 
ganked  tk*  music  contests  for  kigk  sckools 
in  tk*  soutkeastem  part  of  tk*  state  in 
1932.  He  is  organixer  and  director  of  tk* 
Pkiledeipkia  suburban  high  sekool  musk 


festivals  and  organiser  and  conductor  of 
tk*  Lower  Marion  Sinfonietta,  a  civk  or¬ 
ckestra  supported  by  sekool  funds  as  a 
project  in  aduK  education.  He  is  also  a 
charter  member  of  tk*  Pennsylvania  Band¬ 
masters  association. 

Formerly  .  k*  conducted  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  symphony  orckestra  and  was 
solo  flutist  in  tk*  llltk  Regiment  Infantry 
Band,  Main  Lin*  symphony  orckestra,  and 
other  PkBadeIpkia  organisatkns.  Mr.  Beach 
holds  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from 
tk*  Universihr  of  Pennsylvania  and  M.  M. 
from  tk*  PkSadelpkia  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  composition  and  piano.  He  has  writtan 
over  two  hundred  compositions,  many  of 


which  have  had  public  parformanc*.  His 
five  years'  esperienc*  as  a  church  choir 
director  has  helped  to  give  him  an  all¬ 
round  knowledge  of  music. 

His  Lower  Marion  kigk  sekool  band  was 
the  first  in  soutkeastem  Pennsylvania  to 
participate  in  a  State  and  National  Con¬ 
test.  The  band  was  District  Contest  win¬ 
ner  from  1934  through  1936.  It  won  third 
place  in  tk*  State  Contest  in  1934,  and  in 
1936  was  Stata  Clau  A  champions.  At  tk* 
National  Contest  the  band  placed  in  third 
division  in  Clau  A.  In  tk*  University  of 
Pennsylvania  competition  for  Secondary 
School  Bands,  the  band  won  first  place  in 
I93S  and  1936. 
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#VH£N  the  great  marching  band  of 
Purdue  University  brilliantly  executes  its 
colorful  marching  fomuuions,  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd  equal  the  enthusiam  that 
greets  another  Purdue  touchdown. 

Uadn  the  directioa  of  Prof.  Plml  S.  Emrick, 
the  Purdue  Band  has  achieved  disdoctioa  as  one 
of  the  best  college  bands  in  the  coun^.  The  per¬ 
cussion  section,  shown  above,  including  the  giant 
bass  drum,  is  10098  Lecdy. 

Among  the  finest  school  bands,  u  with  lead¬ 
ing  profeMionals  everywhere,  Leedy  Drums  have 
won  outstanding  recognition.  Yoik  too,  will  find 
that  a  Leedy  will  improve  your  petiocmance. 

LIlOY  MPO.  CO.,  203  Uady  Balldlsu 
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and  awiaaanrlia.  Big  book 
eranunod  with  baiptol  hints 


Pride  of  Montana  Goes  York 


This  fine  appearing  Band  under  the  able 
direction  of  George  Borchers  is  winning 
laurels  for  its  home  town.  Fort  Benton.  Al¬ 
though  the  population  is  but  1,110,  this  Band 
would  be  a  credit  to  many  cities  ten  times 
at  large. 

Director  Borchers  writes:  “There  is  no  place 
for  inferior  instruments  in  my  Band,  espe¬ 


cially  when  the  best  costs  no  more  than  many 
ordinary  makes.  That’s  why  York  and  U.  S.  A. 
Instruments  predominate  in  my  Band  and  I 
will  not  be  happy  until  it  is  100%  York." 

Directors  and  musicians  desiring  fine  perform¬ 
ance  at  minimum  cost  are  urgH  to  write  for 
Catalogs  and  Literature  on  York,  and  U.  S.  A. 
Inatriiments. 


YORK  BRNO  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY,  BRAND  RAPIDS,  MICIICAN 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  tM2. 


Ftbniary,  1937 


Phase  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  odfertisements  in  this  magatine. 


THE 

VIOLA 

Takes  a  Bow 


By  Harold  R.  Harvey 

Teacher  of  Strings,  Pattengill  High  School,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Violist  with  the  Lansing  Symphony  Orchestra 
Author  of  the  Viola  Player's  Repertory 


•  ONE  OF  THE  most  ardent  de¬ 
sires  of  the  majority  of  public  school 
orchestra  directors  is  for  more  and 
better  Tiolists.  This  wish  is  seldom 
gratified.  He  may  have  an  excellent 
first  violin  section,  a  better  than  av¬ 
erage  group  of  second  violins,  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  cello  section,  and  a  respect¬ 
able  number  of  string  bass  players, 
but  more  often  than  not,  his  violas 
are  sadly  lacking  in  both  number  and 
efficiency. 

Attributing  the  scarcity  of  violas  to 
one  cause  or  another,  each  orchestra 
director  may  be  able  to  explain  why 
there  are  so  few  players  of  this 
splendid  and  important  instrument  in 
his  own  organisations.  As  an  ardent 
admirer  of  this  beautiful  member  of 
tile  string  family  and  as  a  player  of  it 
for  many  years,  the  writer  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  his  ideas  on  the  question, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  one  organ¬ 
isation,  but  from  its  broadest  view¬ 
point. 

Just  what  is  this  instrument,  the 
viola?  To  most  people  it  is  nothing 
more  than  “a  big  violin”,  a  fallacy 
which  only  an  appreciation  of  its 
many  admirable  qualities  can  dispel. 
Although  it  is  not  a  brilliant  instru¬ 
ment,  the  viola  possesses  a  tone  color 
of  exceptional  charm;  it  combines  the 
depth  and  resonance  of  the  violon¬ 
cello  with  the  mellowness  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  stringrs  of  the 
violin.  Each  string  has  its  individual 
tone  quality,  the  lower  strings  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  somber  and  dramatic,  the 
upper  ones  tender,  pathetic,  and  of  a 
veiled  mysteiionsness.  Muted,  the 
tone  is  of  an  almost  indescribable 
beauty.  The  natural  harmonics  have 


a  velvety  quality  which  makes  them 
particularly  effective.  Chords  played 
pixxicato  are  rich  and  resonant  and 
seem  to  linger  in  the  air.  Give  the 
viola  a  melody  which  calls  for 
breadth,  tenderness,  mysteriousness, 
pathos,  or  a  veiled  quality  of  tone 
and  it  will  respond  to  any  of  these 
moods  with  a  readiness  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  instrument  of  the  string 
family. 

The  career  of  the  viola  has  been  an 
interesting  and  a  singularly  check¬ 
ered  one.  Originally  it  was  the  oldest 
and  most  important  member  of  the 
string  family,  but  its  prestige  gradu¬ 
ally  diminshed  until  it  became  a  mere 
drudge,  necessary  for  balance  of  parts 
but  not  considered  of  much  value  in 
itself.  Even  today  the  impression  is 
quite  common  that  the  viola  is  a  sort 
of  orchestral  “scrub  woman”.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  for  many 
years  no  great  demands  were  made 
upon  the  technique  of  the  instrument, 
therefore  it  had  few  adequate  expo¬ 
nents.  This  resulted  in  little  of  in¬ 
terest  being  written  for  it  owing  to 
the  very  limited  powers  of  early  vio¬ 
lists.  This  condition  existed  almost 


up' to  the  present  generation.  In  fact, 
the  “Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano”  by 
Rubenstein  stood  for  many  years  as 
the  only  solo  sonata  for  this  much- 
neglected  instrument  Of  late  years, 
however,  its  position  has  changed. 
Growing  preoccupation  with  orches¬ 
tral  color  has  discovered  peculiar  and 
most  effective  possibilities. 

A  fact  that  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  viola’s  present  importance  is 
that  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because 
of,  its  neglect  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
the  instrument  most  often  played  by 
composers  who  wished  to  take  part 
in  chamber  music.  The  first  of  these 
composers  was  Mozart.  The  use  of 
this  instrument  in  his  quartets  is 
striking;  it  has  been  given  a  place 
almost  as  important  as  the  first  violin. 
Beethoven,  who  also  played  viola,  did 
not  write  for  it  with  quite  the  suave 
brilliancy  of  Mozart,  though  he  fully 
understood  its  refractory  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  in  its  gruff  sincerity,  was 
akin  to  his  own.  His  quartets  show 
many  examples  of  this.  Beethoven 
reserved  some  of  his  finest  Inspiration 
for  an  almost  unknown  composition 
for  fiute,  violin  and  viola  called  a 
“Serenade”  in  which  the  viola  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  other  two 
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instruments.  Mendelssohn  and  Schu¬ 
mann  also  played  viola,  but  the  in¬ 
strument  has  no  unusual  importance 
in  their  chamber  music.  Schubert 
grasped  the  possibilities  that  lie  in 
the  viola,  end  he  often  employed  it 
in  a  higher  register  than  had  been 
done  before,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  composers  to 
use  the  treble  clef  in  addition  to  the 
C  clef.  The  chamber  music  of  Brahms 
further  developed  the  field  for  the 
viola  and  began  to  make  it  imperative 
for  players  to  ‘‘dust  off”  their  hitherto 
most  inadequate  technique.  Only 
players  of  real  attainment  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  attempt  the  viola  parts  in 
his  quartet  and  orchestra  music 
which  demands  from  the  player  a 
technique  fully  equal  to  the  first 
violinist  or  cellist.  Dvorak  was  also 
a  violist  and  had  a  peculiar  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  instrument.  The  viola  is 
used  with  telling  effect  in  his  “Ter- 
letto”  for  two  violins  and  viola,  in 
which  it  has  the  experience  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  bass  as  well  as  being  called 
upon  to  play  passages  of  a  melodic 
character.  To  come  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  it  is  quite  generally  known 
that  Frederick  Stock,  conductor  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  was  a  violist 
in  the  old  Theodore  Thomas  orches¬ 
tra. 

Just  what  position  does  the  viola 
occupy  today  among  composers  and 
what  is  its  imiportance  in  modern  mu¬ 
sic?  Throughout  the  classical  and  ro¬ 
mantic  periods  of  music  the  viola 
slowly  attained  a  position  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  strength;  composers 
learned  to  write  for  it  with  confidence 
and  respect.  The  growing  importance 
of  color  in  music  among  modem  com¬ 
posers  of  all  countries  has  placed  this 
great  instrument  on  a  par  with  the 
violin  and  violoncello,  and  the  violist 
in  a  symphony  orchestra  today  must 
have  a  fully  developed  technique  and 
must  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head,  so 
far  as  musicianship  is  concerned, 
with  any  member  of  the  orchestra. 

What  has  been  written  so  far  may 
seem  an  attempt  to  evade  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  public  school  orchestra  so 
far  as  the  violas  are  concerned.  It 
may  well  lead  up  to  it. 

The  following  reasons  seem  to  me 
to  explain  the  lack  of  Interest  in  the 
viola  among  school  musicians: 

(!)■  The  general  belief  that  the 
viola  is  unfit  for  solo  work  and  that 
it  has  a  very  limited  literature. 

(2)  The  prevalence  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  playing  the  larger  instru¬ 
ment  will  harm  a  violinist’s  technique. 

(3)  An  absurd  dread  of  the  C  clef. 

(4)  The  use  of  poor  instruments. 

(5)  Lack  of  interest  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  supervisors  and  orchestra 
directors. 


If  the  reader  will  recall  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  article  he  will  find 
at  least  one  writer’s  opinion  of  the 
viola  as  a  solo  instrument.  I  am  sure 
that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  other 
enthusiasts.  Certainly  it  should  be  no¬ 
body’s  secret  that  the  viola  has  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  literature, 
both  in  transcriptions  and  in  works 
originally  written  for  this  important 
member  of  the  string  family — and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in 
most  catalogs  of  music  for  strings, 
while  listing  pages  and  pages  of  solo 
and  study  for  violin  and  cello,  often 
utterly  disregard  even  the  existence 
of  music  for  the  viola. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
have  been  more  works  originally 
written  for  the  viola  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  during  the  past  twenty 
years  than  bad  been  published  in  fifty 
years  prior  to  this  period.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  literature  which  pub¬ 
lishers  actually  have  on  their  shelves 
will  prove  definitely  that  there  is  an 
immense  quantity  of  material  for  the 
player  who  is  interested  in  it.  And, 
what  is  more,  this  literature  is  grow¬ 
ing  much  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
developing  soloists  to  use  it.  Music  is 
now  procurable  from  the  easiest 
grades  up  to  works  for  the  player 
equipped  with  the  technique  of  the 
virtuoso.  The  sonatas  by  York  Bowen, 
Benjamin  Dale,  Gustave  Strube,  and 
Rebecca  Clark,  the  Suite  by  Ernest 
Bloch,  and  the  Concerto  by  Hinde¬ 
mith  are  representative  of  works 
which  are  available  for  the  virtuoso. 
These  compositions  are  of  a  serious¬ 
ness  which  admit  of  no  tonal  weak¬ 
ness  in  this  expressive  member  of  the 
strings;  technical  mastery  of  a  high 
order  must  be  the  equipment  of  those 
who  attempt  to  play  them.  Another 
discovery  of  many  modern  composers 
is  that  the  viola  Is  a  superb  instru¬ 
ment  when  used  as  an  obbligato  with 
the  voice.  For  many  years  the  only 
example  of  this  kind  was  the  “’Two 
Songs”  by  Brahms  for  contralto, 
viola,  and  piano.  Now  we  have  songs 
in  which  the  viola  is  prominent  by 
Marx,  Peterkin,  and  Loeffler  and 
others.  From  the  public  school  stand¬ 
point  a  most  encouraging  sign  has  ap¬ 
peared  which  points  to  the  study  of 
the  viola  by  an  increasing  number  of 
beginners  on  a  stringed  instrument 
in  the  recent  publication  of  two  meth¬ 
ods  by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Sopkin.  Un¬ 
til  these  appeared  the  Public  School 
Method  by  Mitchell  was  about  the 
only  practical  one.  The  day  is  al¬ 
ready  here  when  we  must  have 
more  violists  who  begin  on  this  in¬ 
strument  instead  of  having  to  be 
transferred  from  the  violin  students. 
Without  enlarging  further  on  the 
question  of  the  viola  literature  at  this 


point,  there  will  be  found  at  the  close 
of  this  brief  article  a  short  list  of  the 
best  things  which  may  be  of  some  use 
fto  string  teachers  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors  who  are  looking  for  interest¬ 
ing  study  and  solo  material  for  the 
encouragement  of  their  violists. 

’There  seems  to  be  the  impression 
among  violin  students  that  in  some 
mysterious  manner  playing  the  viola 
will  cast  “the  evil  eye”  on  their 
technique  so  laboriously  acquired,  and 
that  it  will  affect  their  intonation  on 
the  smaller  instrument.  ’These  fears 
are  utterly  unfounded,  and  are  quite 
as  absurd  as  the  notion  which  was 
prevalent  some  years  back  that  most 
oboe  and  bassoon  players  eventually 
became  insane!  As  for  intonation,  it 
is  perfected  through  the  player'a 
mind,  not  through  his  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  and  the  wider  stretches  of  the 
fingers  in  viola  playing  will  serve  not 
only  to  strengthen  his  playing  ap¬ 
paratus  but  will  challenge  his  ingenu¬ 
ity  toward  the  goal  of  correct  intona¬ 
tion.  All  violin  students  should  also 
play  viola— and  with  pride.  They 
need  have  no  fear  that  their  techni¬ 
cal  equipment  will  be  interferred  with 
in  the  least,  rather  it  will  be  vastly 
benefited. 

Another  fear  which  tends  to  keep 
players  away  from  the  viola  is  an  ab¬ 
surd  dread  of  the  C  clef.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  little  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  here.  For  the  player  who 
transfers  from  violin  there  is  a  period 
at  first  when  he  is  confused  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  fix  in  bis  mind  two  clefs,  but 
for  the  player  who  begins  on  viola 
there  can  be  no  possible  trouble  in 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  C  clef. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned  no  other 
clef  need  exist. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves,  instrument  makers  do  not 
seem  able  to  make  Inexpensive  violas 
on  which  anything  approaching  an 
ideal  tone  can  be  produced  even  by  an 
experienced  player.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  more  discouraging  than  this  to 
the  beginner,  one  cannot  imagine 
what  it  is.  A  poor  oboe  may  be  worse 
than  a  poor  viola,  but  I  doubt  it!  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  little  encouragement 
for  the  player  to  become  a  soloist  on 
most  of  our  school  owned  instru¬ 
ments.  In  a  group  they  do  not  sound 
badly  but  alone  the  tone  gives  the 
impression  of  being  thick,  wooden, 
and  dead.  In  school  orchestras  there 
should  be  at  least  one  player  who  has 
access  to  a  superior  instrument.  The 
expense  need  not  be  great,  rather  it 
should  be  chosen  to  approach  as  near 
as  possible  the  ideal  viola  tone.  The 
player  who  is  favored  with  this  ex¬ 
cellent  instrument  should  prepare  a 
few  fine  solos  which  are  originals,  or 
{Turn  to  page  S4) 


Mr.  Warmelin, 

On  the  Clarinet 


His  Address  at 
The  National  Clinic 

When  President  McAllister  invited  Clarence  G.  Warmelin  to  address  the 
National  Clinic  on  the  clarinet,  he  said,  in  part,  "This  year  I  would  like  you 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  following  points  and  build  your  lecture  and 
demonstration  around  them  .  .  .  solo  literature  that  you  would  recommend 
.  .  .  length  of  solo  or  time  allowed  for  contests  ...  do  you  recommend  a 
required  solo  for  all  contests  .  .  .  would  you  recommend  a  small  required  list 
making  it  compulsory  to  choose  the  former  solo  from  it  .  .  .  what  is  your 
general  impression  of  the  solo  and  ensemble  contest  .  .  .  what  recommen¬ 
dations  would  you  make  for  improvement  of  contests?"  In  this  addreu 
Mr.  Warmelin  followed  closely  the  President's  suggestions  and  handled  each 
subject  with  fullness,  satisfaction,  and  finality. 


•  IT  HAS  ALWAYS  been  my  custom, 
as  it  has  been  the  custom  of  intelligent 
criticism,  to  refrain  from  any  remarks 
which  might  be  construed  as  imperti¬ 
nent  and  destructive.  In  the  light  of 
the  present  situation  and  my  deep  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  and  the  progress 
of  the  whole  system  of  educational 
music  endeavor,  whatever  I  may  say 
can  only  have  one  motivation ;  namely, 
the  effort  to  perfect  an  already  well- 
organized  and  well-conducted  system. 

The  questions  which  have  been 
asked  of  me  are  certainly  those  very 
questions  which  have  so  often  arisen 
in  my  own  mind,  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  give  my  viewpoint  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  been  asked 
about  the  solo  literature  that  I  should 
recommend,  and  that  which  I  consider 
most  suitable  for  the  contests.  While 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  master¬ 
pieces  as  Weber’s  “Concertino”,  works 
by  Mozart,  Spohr,  and  others  will 
never  die,  but  will  remain  as  lasting 
monuments  to  the  beauty  of  the  clari¬ 
net,  I  do  feel  that  we  could  also  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  modern  school 
of  music  and  particularly  on  the  fine, 
modern,  French  compositions. 

The  clarinet  has  grown  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  movement  of 
music.  Great  possibilities,  new  ^ects, 
startling  technical  developments,  and 
amazing  versatility,  together  with  an 
unsurpassed  expressiveness  merit  a 
broader  Held  for  this  instrument  than 
is  accorded  simply  by  a  concentration 
on  certain  limited  classical  selections. 
This  is  in  one  sense  not  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  but  a  positive  necessity  if  the 
pupils  are  to  become  conversant  with 
the  various  forms  of  music  and  types 
of  composition.  This  expansion  of  the 
clarinet’s  versatility  and  its  new  role 
in  modern  music  iead  me  to  speak  also 
of  the  alto  and  bass  clarinet  and  their 
respective  positions. 

There  is  very  little  literature  for 
either  of  these  instruments  at  present, 
but  I  am  making  a  special  effort  to  in¬ 
terest  composers  and  am  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  pioneering  myself  into  that  rich 
field  of  as  yet  unexploited  tonal  vari¬ 
ety.  I  shall  do  all  within  my  power 
to  give  this  matter  an  impetus.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  alto  clarinet. 


in  particular,  is  rapidly  becoming  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  beautiful  instrument 
which  it  is.  Due  to  the  acceptance 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  of  the  most 
standard  and  frugal  score,  adapted  by 
composers  and  conductors  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient  rather  than  as  a  fine  medium 
for  band,  the  alto  clarinet  was  treated 
as  an  almost  extinct  instrument  The 
necessity  of  this  erroneous  attitude 
may  be  pleaded  by  considering  the  for¬ 
mer  inadequacy  of  our  school  bands. 
At  present,  however,  with  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made,  and 
the  promise  of  a  greater  future,  the 
dodo  bird  has  become  a  phoenix,  and 
the  alto  clarinet  is  being  rediscovered 
and  its  marvelous  tonal  quality  put  to 
the  advantage  which  it  deserves.  The 
rich  mellow  tones,  more  reedy  than  a 
B-flat  clarinet  and  more  assertive  than 
the  darker  timbre  of  the  bass  clarinet, 
establish  the  alto  as  the  missing  link 
in  the  clarinet  family. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  literature 
for  the  clarinet  quartet  as  it  is  with 


the  solo  literature  of  alto  and  bass 
clarinets;  at  present  there  is  very 
little  to  be  had.  But  in  this  field  as 
well,  I  have  done  much  experimenting, 
and  I  have  now  a  great  many  trans¬ 
criptions  and  original  compositions 
suitable  for  high  school  quartets.  This 
material  is  as  yet  unpublished,  but 
will  soon  be  available. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  my  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  to  be  allowed  for  each  solo  in 
the  contest.  I  feel  that  five  or  six 
minutes  is  adequate  both  for  the  con¬ 
testant  to  display  his  attainments  and 
for  the  Judge  to  appraise  the  tone, 
technique,  and  phrasing. 

To  the  third  question  as  to  whether 
I  would  recommend  a  required  solo 
for  all,  I  answer  no.  An  element  of 
human  nature  is  involved.  To  be 
effective  a  solo  must  be  technically, 
musically,  and  temperamentally  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  performer.  No  two  soloists 
will  be  found  to  have  the  same  pro¬ 
ficiency  or  taste,  and  a  required  solo 


The  Weu'melin  Clarinet  Quartette 


would  not  give  opportunity  for  eacn 
to  display  his  peculiar  personal  devel¬ 
opment.  Also,  many  of  the  contestants 
are  too  young  to  cope  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  many  of  the  solos  which 
might  be  chosen.  They  lack  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  imagination  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  must  be  given  time  to 
develop  from  one  level  to  the  next  by 
means  of  playing  music  well  within 
their  scope.  Even  should  several 
soloists  be  found  who  are  of  a  similar 
capacity,  certain  difficulties  would 
arise.  We  must  like  whatever  we  do 
in  order  to  do  it  well  and  while  we 
should  all  be  able  as  musicians,  to 
intelligently  interpret  any  composer's 
idea,  we  are  also  all  subject  to  the 
inevitable  human  variance. 

This  leads  me  to  answer  the  fourth 
question,  as  to  whether  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  required  list,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  I  would  not  recommend  a 
required  list;  but  in  order  to  supply 
helpful  suggestions  and  to  aid  both  the 
instructor  and  the  contestant  in  an 
intelligent  selection  of  material,  a 
suitable  list  of  solos  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  of  wide  enough  range  to  appeal 
to  varied  temperaments  and  abilities. 

The  fifth  question  requests  my  gen¬ 
eral  Impression  of  the  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  contests  as  conducted  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.  In  answering  this, 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Irishman,  who 
on  arrival  in  the  United  States  said, 
“Shure  it’s  a  grrand  coontry.  I  hope 
they  like  the  Irish.”  I  confess  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  sentiments.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  which  brings  out 
innate  talent  more  than  a  contest. 
And  in  the  contests  such  as  are  now 
being  conducted  under  the  school 
music  program,  there  are  no  losers. 
Everyone  is  a  winner  because  of  the 
experience  gained.  The  children  of 
today,  the  audiences  of  tomorrow,  the 
social  esthetic,  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  more  salient  points  which 
might  be  elaborated  upon.  And  too 
high  praise  cannot  be  given  those  men 
who  are  responsible  for  these  contests. 
Their  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  progress, 
and  to  them  future  generations  of 
musicians  and  audiences  will  turn 
with  silent  homage  for  the  heritage 
that  they  have  so  splendidly  fostered. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hero.  Many  soldiers  and  many 
political  figures  have  risen  because  of 
the  press  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  involved.  The  extraordinary 
herses  of  all  ages  are  the  artists;  they 
are  independent  of  the  press  of  things 
and  live  only  for  their  vital,  creative 
ideals.  They  deal  in  timeless  things, 
in  entities,  and  universals,  not  in  the 
mere  transitory  claims  of  our  ordinary 
eat-and-sleep  existence.  It  takes  cour¬ 
age,  yes,  it  takes  more  than  courage: 

(Turn  to  page  89) 


•  THE  IDEA  for  the  clarinet  quartet 
with  its  present  instrumentation  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  high  schools.  Mr.  War- 
melin  had  sent  many  clarinet  quartets 
to  the  high  school  ensemble  contests 
when  he  decided  to  pioneer  into  the 
field  in  a  commercial  and  professional 
way.  The  result  is  the  Warmelln 
Clarinet  Quartette,  an  organization 
that  can  hold  its  own  with  any  en¬ 
semble  group  including  the  string 
quartet. 

Two  of  the  members  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  are  graduates  of  well-known 
high  school  bands.  Russell  Currie,  the 
second  clarinet  player,  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Proviso  Township 
high  school  band  and  is  only  nine¬ 
teen  years  old.  Norman  Rost,  the  alto 
clarinet  player,  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Nicholas  Senn  high  school 
band.  Both  boys  during  their  four 
years  at  high  school  won  numerous 
first  places  in  the  state  and  national 
solo  contests  on  their  respective  in¬ 
struments.  The  ages  of  the  members 
of  the  quartet  range  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-three. 

The  library  of  this  group  is  unique 
in  that  it  ranges  from  fine  string  quar¬ 
tet  music  down  through  the  more 
popular  music  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
embrace  to  a  certain  extent  the  popu¬ 
lar  swing  tune.  We  believe  that  the 
clarinet  quartet  is  one  of  the  few  mu- 
- 


Lsfi  to  right:  Jo*«ph  Erskins,  Eugsn* 
Dstgsn,  Normsn  Rost,  Russsll  Curris. 


sical  organizations  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  presenting  such  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram.  To  Clarence  Warmelin  goes  en¬ 
tire  credit  for  assembling  this  unusual 
library.  The  reader  can  get  a  little 
idea  of  the  task  he  faced  when  it  is 
pointed  out,  that  out  of  a  little  over 
one  hundred  numbers  only  three  are 
published.  The  rest  is  all  manuscript! 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  musical  excellence, 
and  possessing  such  a  diversified  li¬ 
brary,  is  kept  busy  playing  for  clubs, 
musicales,  conventions,  clinics,  etc.  In 
addition  you  will  soon  be  able  to  hear 
the  Quartette  on  the  air. 

Following  is  the  program  played  by 
the  Warmelin  Clarinet  Quartette  at 
the  National  Band  Clinic  at  Urbana. 

I.  String  Quartet  in  F  Major 

(op.  74  No.  2) . Haydn 

1.  Allegro;  2.  Andante  grazioso; 

3.  Mlnuetto;  4.  Presto 

II.  The  White  Peacock . Griffes 

Arranged  by  Dave  Bennett 

III.  Star  Dust . Carmichael 

Arranged  by  Bob  Woodruff 

IV.  Presto  for  clarinet  quartet - 

. .'....  Dave  Bennett 

- 
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START  A  TWIRLING  CLASS,  NOW.  Nic«?  Nic«l  Wh«i»  th«M  giHt  ar*  (tnitting  and  4wirlin9 

on  tha  fiald  thay  thina  forth  avan  mora.  Stadium  hi9h  school  of  Tacoma,  Washin9ton,  claims  thorn.  Whan 
tha  band  diractor,  Raymond  C.  Fuuall,  askad  for  voluntaars  for  drum  majors  thara  was  such  a  Iar9a  turnout 
that  thara  will  ba  a  ra9ular  clau  ovary  yaar.  Tha  uppar  9roup  from  loft  to  ri9ht  arc:  Grisalda  Lyon,  Mary 
Jaan  McMorris,  Vir9inia  Walkar,  Wyona  Diamar,  Robarta  Rica,  Kathlaan  Murphy.  Lowar  row  Marcalla 
Prantica,  Martha  Jonas,  Marjory  Mayor,  Mary  Katharina  Ha9ar,  Rita  Leonard,  Vanatta  Maybin. 


TWIRLING 


for  the  Contests 

A  Clinic  Paper  By  Forrest  McAllister 


•  I  HAVE  BEEN  asked  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Clinic  program 
to  give  a  brief  message  to  you  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  twirling  contests 
in  America.  My  remarks  to  you  will 
be  concerning  the  public  school  con¬ 
tests,  which  are  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  association. 

First  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly 
the  history  of  the  school  twirling  con¬ 
test.  The  flrst  official  twirling  contest 


was  held  at  the  National  Band  Con¬ 
test  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1933.  At 
this  contest  any  drum  major  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  without  going  flrst 
through  a  preliminary  contest  of  any 
kind.  The  Judges  were  very  flne  army 


men,  but  hardly  suitable  for  twirling 
Judges.  Thus  the  winner  was  perhaps 
a  better  soldier  than  a  twirler.  A 
young  lady  who  was  very  clever  with 
the  baton  received  second.  There 
were  no  rules  at  this  contest.  All  con¬ 
testants  lined  up  across  the  fleld,  and 
at  the  command  spin,  did  whatever 
they  wanted  to  do.  With  all  contest¬ 
ants  twirling  at  once  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  conduct  a  contest  to  And  out 
who  was  really  the  best  twirler. 

A  lot  happened  at  the  next  event, 
in  1934  when  the  state  of  Illinois  had 
its  flrst  school  twirling  contest  with 
a  flne  set  of  rules  drawn  up  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  Judge.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
testants  came  unprepared  (m  the 
rules.  Thus  it  was  agreed  by  the 
State  Committee  to  ask  advice  of  the 
National  President  on  what  should  be 
done  to  make  this  contest  a  regular 
and  permanent  part  of  band  contests. 
He  suggested  that  a  deflnite  set  of  re¬ 
quired  twirls  be  worked  out  and  that 
they  be  explained  and  demonstrated 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  from 
time  to  time. 

This  was  done  and  then  contests 
were  really  under  way.  The  National 


1937 

BATON  TWIRLING  CONTEST  REQUIREMENTS 

1 .  Beating  time. 

2.  Wrist  twirb  (both  hands). 

3.  Rgure  eight  twirl  (waist  high,  both  hands). 

4.  Cartwheels  (hand  twirls  at  both  sides  of  body). 

5.  Rnger  twirl  (passing  over  and  through  four  fingers). 

6.  Two-hand  twirl. 

7.  Pass  around  the  back. 

8.  Aerial  work. 

9.  Salute. 

Any  and  all  of  these  rudiments  must  be  demonstrated  as  called 
for  by  the  judges,  and  may  also  be  used  in  your  routine  if  twirler 
wishes. 

Above  rules  and  regulations  are  listed  as  officially  established  by 
the  National  School  Band  Contest  Judges  of  the  1936  Contest,  who 
were  asked  by  the  President,  A  R.  McAlister,  to  draw  up  required 
rudiments  for  the  1937  Contest. 

Larry  Hammond,  Chairman 
Forrest  L  McAllister 
Wesley  Leas 
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set  the  standard,  and  all  states 
adopted  Its  rules.  When  I  Judged  the 
State  Contest  in  1936,  I  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  group  of  twlrlers  and  better 
standards  by  which  to  pick  the  win¬ 
ners.  At  the  National  Contest  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  1934  and  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  in  1935,  and  at  Cleveland 
the  same  set  of  rules  were  used.  By 
this  time  the  Judges  felt  it  was  time 
for  improvement.  Thus  the  three 
Judges — Larry  Hammond,  American 
Legion  national  champion  twirler; 
Wesley  Leas,  twirler  for  the  Ohio 
State  University  band;  and  myself — 
called  a  meeting  at  the  president’s 
suggestion  Immediately  following  the 
twirling  contest  at  Cleveland.  A  new 
set  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up 
which  we  think  gives  every  individual 
an  equal  chance. 

After  drawing  up  the  rules,  the 
Judges  agreed  that  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
hoped  that  recognised  twirlers  and 
band  directors  all  over  the  country 
will  write  in  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  twirling  contests. 

Up  to  this  time,  1  believe,  there 
have  been  no  twirling  contests  held 
in  District  Contests.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  try  and  suggest  a  plan  that  will 
start  these  contests  throughout  the 
country  this  year.  If  twirling  con¬ 
tests  are  started  in  the  Districts  this 
year,  they  will,  naturally,  result  in 
better  State  Twirling  Contests  and  a 
very  fine  National. 


Looking  nhoadl  Thoft  wh«t  Bob  Lon* 
non  ond  Horb  Holoy,  oxporioncod 
drum  major  and  oMittant,  ora  doing 
for  tha  Radium  high  tchool  band  of 
Tacoma.  Tha  band  had  dona  litHa 
root  marching  until  tnappad  into  ac¬ 
tion  last  fall  by  Bob.  You  should 
son  thorn  strut  thoir  stuff  nowl 

The  success  of  twirling  contests  in 
the  District  Contests  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairmen  and  all  of  the  band  di¬ 
rectors  in  their  respective  districts. 


Larry  Hammond  and  Wesley  Leas  are 
to  publish  the  required  twirls  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  very  soon  so 
that  every  director  and  student  in  the 
country  .who  is  ambitious  can  learn 
them.  Some  of  you  will  probably  say, 
“Well,  in  our  District  we  have  a  boy 
at  Punkinsvllle  who  has  won  several 
contests  already,  thus  our  boys  and 
girls  won’t  have  a  chance  to  win.’’ 

Why  not  work  out  a  plan  like  this? 
In  the  District  have  a  Class  A  contest 
and  a  Class  B  contest.  Students  who 
have  twirled  one  year  or  more  are  in 
Class  A  and  under  one  year,  in  Class 
B.  Of  course,  the  winners  in  Class  A 
only  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
State  Contest,  but  the  one-year  win¬ 
ner  who  receives  his  Class  B  award 
will  be  Just  as  happy  as  the  fellow 
who  has  twirled  several  years  and 
now  goes  on  to  the  State.  The  fellows 
in  Class  B  will  then  work  hard  so  they 
can  place  high  in  Class  A  the  next 
year.  I  would  like  to  see  every  state 
in  the  country  adopt  this  sort  of  plan 
in  their  Districts.  If  a  great  enough 
demand  comes,  this  type  of  plan  may 
even  be  adopted  by  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Contests. 

Introduce  twirling  into  your  band 
now.  I  tried  an  experiment  at  the 
Petersburg  high  school  in  1935.  I 
asked  how  many  children  would  en¬ 
roll  in  a  twirling  class  If  it  were  of¬ 
fered.  Everyone  was  enthused.  I  had 
twenty-seven  start  in  that  class.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  twenty-two 
were  still  with  me.  Each  student  pur¬ 
chased  a  practice  baton.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  concert  in  spring  my  finale  fea¬ 
tured  twenty-two  good  twlrlers.  There 
was  no  District  Twirling  Contest  so 


•  IT  IS  QUITE  a  large  order  to  put 
your  finger  on  a  tangible  something 
and  say,  “This  is  what  helped  me  most 
to  win  first  division  in  the  1936  Na¬ 
tional  Solo  Contest.”  For  I  know 
very  well  that  no  one  thing  helped 
most,  or  determined  whether  or  not 
I  should  win;  but  rather,  it  was  a 
combination  of  several  things  that 
meant  I  would  have  a  good  chance  to 
come  out  on  top.  Everyone  knows  that 
when  the  time  for  playing  comes,  it  is 
up  to  the  performer  to  win  or  lose — 
provided  that  he  has  had  ample  train¬ 
ing,  preparation,  and  background  for 
artistic  competition — and  it  is  this 
previous  work  of  which  I  speak. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
blessed  with  excellent  guidance  by 


Watch  ior  detailed 
explanation  of  twirls 
and  twirling  technique 
in  forthcoming  issues 

it  was  up  to  me  to  have  my  own.  A 
senior  won  the  honor  so  he  went  to 
the  State.  He  was  a  one-year  twirler. 
He  won  first  division  at  the  State. 
This  shows  what  can  be  done.  The 
Petersburg  school  is  in  Class  C. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  all 
schools  to  try  this  experiment?  The 
National  Committee  has  agreed  to  the 
National  Contest  Judges’  motto:  “A 
twirler  in  every  hand  fn  the  country.” 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  hand  that 
a  band  gets  on  parade  if  they  have  a 
twirler?  Some  bands  use  two  and  three. 
At  the  1936  National  Contest  Larry 
Hammond  put  on  a  demonstration 
with  a  group  of  massed  twirlers  that 
was  beautiful.  Why  can’t  this  be  done 
in  the  Districts?  Have  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  and  feature  a  group  of  massed 
twlrlers.  It  will  help  your  contest 
60%. 

Any  information  concerning  size 
and  weights  of  batons,  books  for  In¬ 
struction,  will  be  gladly  given.  I  will, 
however,  suggest  that  a  student  use  a 
center  balance  baton  and  of  a  shiny 
surface;  such  as,  silver,  nickel,  etc.  I 
ask  once  more  in  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  association  and 
the  three  1936  National  Contest 
Judges,  that  you  please  start  the  ball 
rolling  in  your  respective  Districts 
and  States  so  that  we  may  have  a 
twirler  in  every  hand  in  the  country. 


competent  teachers  at  the  Cleveland 
Music  School  Settlement.  A  goodly 
share  of  my  success  is  owed  to  my 
first  teacher.  Miss  B — to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  her  tireless  effort,  during 
my  first  four  years,  in  aiding  me  to 
construct  a  firm  and  stable  technical 
foundation  which  would  support  and 
allow  advanced  study.  My  present 
teacher,  a  virtuoso  and  scholar,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  true  musician  and  serves 
as  a  goal  to  be  striven  for.  He  has 
widened  my  scope  of  musical  under¬ 
standing  immeasurably.  Freedom  of 
individual  interpretation  is  paramount 
with  him,  providing  it  is  not  pseudo¬ 
interpretation. 

My  technique,  too,  has  been  further 
(Turn  to  Pag*  41) 
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TRIUMPHS  Over 


or  Man  River 


By 

Don  Bassett 

Nationally  Famous 
Clarinet  Soloist 

• 

as  told  to 

Ernest  Glover 


Meinager  and 
Assistant  Conductor 

The  ARMCO  Band 


•  AS  I  LAY  in  my  bed  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  aimost  drowning,  I 
overheard  my  mother  frantically  cry. 
“What  can  we  do,  Charles,  to  keep  our 
boy  from  the  river?” 

And  no  wonder  she  was  so  upset. 
This  was  the  second  time  that  I  had 
been  resusitated  and  brought  home  in 
this  condition  during  my  ninth  sum¬ 
mer. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  teach 
him  to  swim  so  that  he  can  take  care 
of  himself,"  my  dad  replied. 

“I’d  rather  get  him  interested  in  a 
hobby  that  would  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  water,”  my  mother  quickly 
retorted. 

Father’s  judgment  prevailed,  for  he 
was  afraid  that  nothing  would  keep 
me  from  the  water.  A  few  days  later 
we  hiked  toward  the  Miami  river. 
Taking  his  position  on  a  strong  over¬ 
hanging  limb,  he  secured  a  good  stout 
rope  around  my  waist  and  dangled  me 
on  top  of  the  water.  I  became  panic 
stricken.  It  was  too  soon  after  my 
horrible  experience.  And  in  spite  of 
my  natural  love  for  the  river,  my 
father’s  efforts  were  without  avail. 
Then  my  parents  followed  my  mother’s 
course  of  strategy. 

Although  my  dad  did  not  wish  me 
to  become  a  professional  musician,  he 
knew  that  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  I  had  ofttimes  expressed 
my  desire  to  own  one.  Soon  came  the 
question,  “If  we  buy  you  a  good  clari¬ 
net.  son,  will  you  promise  your  mother 
and  father  that  you  will  stay  away 
from  the  river  until  you  are  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself?”  My 
father  didn’t  realise  what  sweet  music 
those  worda  were  to  my  ears.  Silently, 
I  had  had  dreams  of  playing  in  a  fine 
hand  like  dad  talked  about,  for  hadn’t 
he  been  a  cometist  with  John  Philip 
Sousa  in  the  old  U.  S.  Marine  Band 
at  Washington!  Although  my  father 
had  given  up  music  as  a  profession, 
he  followed  the  meteoric  career  of 
Sousa  with  pardonable  pride.  As  he 


reminisced  over  his  Marine  band  days 
and  the  young  bewiskered  leader  with 
flashing  black  eyes,  my  thoughts 
wildly  precipitated  to  the  future  that 
I  hoped  would  And  me  proflcient 
enough  to  play  with  this  brilliant 
Sousa,  who  at  that  time  was  touring 
the  world  with  his  own  great  band. 
So  it  was  with  less  reluctance  than 
my  fond  parents  realised  that  I  made 
my  solemn  promise  to  give  up  my 
jaunts  with  the  older  boys  tb  the  river. 

My  parents  never  did  anything  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  and  1  jumped  for  joy 
when  I  was  presented  with  the  finest 
clarinet  that  money  could  buy.  Then, 
too,  I  was  sent  to  the  best  teacher  in 
the  city.  Dad  had  been  a  fine  musi¬ 
cian  himself,  having  graduated  from 
the  Dana  Musical  Institute  and  as  well 
as  teing  a  fine  cometist  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  organist.  When  he  ob¬ 
served  my  serious  intent,  he  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  a  great  degree,  and  to  his 
prompting,  fine  musicianship  and  guid¬ 
ing  wisdom,  I  owe  much. 

But  all  this  seems  like  a  fairy  story 
of  a  hoy  handed  a  clarinet  on  a  silver 
platter.  Not  so!  I  had  many  dis¬ 
couraging  moments  when  if  I  followed 
my  temperamental  inclinations,  my 
clarinet  would  have  been  unceremoni¬ 
ously  relegated  to  the  ash  can.  How¬ 
ever,  patience  and  perseverance  won 
for  me,  and  when  still  in  my  early 
teens,  I  suddenly  found  myself  greatly 
in  demand  with  several  bands  in  our 
section  of  the  country.  Pleased  with 
the  interest  that  I  had  exhibited, 
father  placed  me  under  an  advanced 
teacher  who  had  just  come  to  Dayton. 
This  gentleman,  George  Deonewitz, 
had  been  the  star  pupil  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Porto  of  early  Boston  sjrm- 
phony  orchestra  fame.  As  solo  clari¬ 
netist  with  D.  W.  Reeves’  well-known 
band,  he  in  turn  gave  me  a  wonderful 
schooling  in  band  literature.  This 
fitted  me  for  engagements  with  many 
professional  bands,  and  ultimately  I 
was  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
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Weber’a  Prise  Band  of  America.  In 
this  famous  band  1  met  many  excellent 
musicians  with  whom  I  was  destined 
to  enjoy  close  association  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  was  my  esteemed  friend, 
Prank  Simon,  from  our  neighboring 
town  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  who  was 
star-cornetist  of  Weber’s  band,  and 
even  in  pre-Sousa  days — a  great  artist! 
He  was  a  genial  fellow,  and  a  gracious 
friend  to  any  lonesome  stranger  who 
Joined  the  Cincinnati  organization.  Mr. 
Simon  gave  me  much  of  the  advice 
that  I  BO  earnestly  sought,  and  was 
indeed  a  real  friend  to  me. 

In  a  few  seasons  Mr.  Simon  Joined 
the  Sousa  band  where  he  was  rapidly 
bound  for  national  fame,  and  when  an 
important  opening  occurred  in  the 
clarinet  section  my  faithful  friend 
recommended  me  to  Mr.  Sousa.  Solely 
upon  Mr.  Simon’s  Judgment  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  a  contract,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say  I  was  delighted.  A  dream 
had  come  true!  With  the  Sousa  band 
we  played  from  coast  to  coast,  in 
every  city  and  town  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

During  my  first  season  with  the 
Sousa  band,  I  met  Gustave  Lang- 
enus,  who  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  clarinetists  of  all  time.  He 
was  an  idol  of  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert-goers,  and  a  true  artist. 

As  a  youthful  member  of  the  great 
Sousa  band  I  had  arrived, — as  high 
up  the  ladder  of  success  as  my  fond¬ 
est  dreams, — but  still  I  was  consumed 
with  a  burning  desire  to  know  more 
about  my  instrument.  I  had  never 
been  satisfied  with  my  own  work,  and 
the  better  I  played,  the  more  self- 
critical  I  became.  Perhaps  this  urged 
me  on.  Mr.  Langenus  taught  me  clar¬ 
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They  Play  with  Marshall  High 

And  sr*  first  division  winnors  in  tho  1936  National  Contest  for  wood-wind  quintets. 
Th#  boys  ara  Josaf  Zvarow,  fluta;  Solomon  Levy,  bassoon;  Eddie  Epstein,  horn; 
Nathan  Rosanbloom,  clarinet;  and  Efrem  Ostrowsky,  oboe.  Merle  Isaac  is  their 
director  at  Marshall  high  school  in  Chicago. 


inet  playing  as  a  great  art.  I  could 
play  notes,  plenty  of  them,  but  mere 
technique  did  not  concern  the  master. 
It  was  the  sheer  art  of  playing  clari¬ 
net  that  Mr.  Langenus  strove  to  pass 
on  to  me.  I  must  confess  that  his 
genius  made  me  feel  very  humble, 
but  also  supremely  inspired.  He  was 
modest  as  most  men  of  genius  usually 
are,  but  nevertheless,  sophisticated  as 
his  great  experience  might  have  made 
him,  he  was  refreshingly  boyish  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  clarinet  art. 

Being  married,  I  tired  after  several 
seasons,  of  the  traveling  life  of  the 
Sousa  band  and  decided  to  make  my 
home  in  Cleveland  where  I  felt  that 
plenty  of  opportunity  would  present 
itself.  There  I  played  in  leading  or¬ 


They  Played  with  Sousa 

Luff  to  right,  standing:  Jamos  Romaril,  tuba;  Gaorga  Carey,  xylophone  and  per- 
cuuion;  William  Wilkins,  trombone;  William  Bell,  tuba;  Leo  Reines,  bassoon;  David 
Piates,  clarinet.  Seated:  August  Schaefer,  comet;  Carl  KoMman,  trombone;  Con¬ 
ductor  Frank  Simon;  Don  Bassett,  clarinet;  and  Matt  Kuhn,  horn. 


chestras.  But  at  heart  I  am  a  bands¬ 
man,  and  when  two  years  later  I  was 
offered  the  solo  clarinet  position  with 
Arthur  Pryor’s  band  to  play  term  en¬ 
gagements  at  Luna  Park,  Willow 
Grove,  and  Asbury  Park,  I  accepted. 
With  Mr.  Pryor  I  earned  a  very 
valued  experience,  playing  difilcuU 
programs  of  repertoire  each  day 
without  rehearsal.  Whenever  the 
band  was  in  New  York,  or  we  had 
time  between  engagements,  I  found 
my  way  to  Mr.  Langenus’  studio  for 
more  lessons,  and  tried  to  keep  my¬ 
self  in  the  very  finest  condition.  I  am 
particularly  stressing  the  fact  that  I 
continued  my  studies  after  I  had  be¬ 
come  professional,  to  impress  read¬ 
ers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that 
no  matter  how  proficient  you  may 
become  there  is  always  something 
you  can  learn  about  music.  It  is  this 
indefatigable  study  and  research  that 
make  players  great,  and  I  shall 
always  be  on  the  alert  to  those  things 
that  will  make  me  a  better  clarinetist. 

During  the  years  that  I  had  left  the 
Sousa  band,  my  friend  Frank  Simon 
had  also  given  up  the  nomadic  life 
of  "trouping”,  and  was  rapidly  trav¬ 
eling  up  the  ladder  of  fame  as  a  band¬ 
master  of  his  own  band,  the  ARMCO 
Concert  Band — then  of  Middletown, 
Ohio.  Dayton,  my  home,  is  only 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  scene  of 
Prank  Simon’s  activity.  Naturally, 
when  he  offered  me  the  solo  clarinet 
position  with  his  band,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  I 
have  held  this  position.  When  the 
band  was  re-organized  in  1930  as  a 
professional  radio  feature,  made  up 
of  the  choicest  of  Cincinnati’s  artist- 
musicians,  I  felt  honored  that  through 
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Mr.  Simon  a  special  dispensation 
from  the  Cincinnati  musicians’  asso¬ 
ciation  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
hold  my  post. 

With  the  ARMCO  band  came  the 
greatest  test,  for  radio  is  the  hardest 
taskmaster  of  all.  There  must  be  no 
mistakes  on  the  air.  The  microphone 
has  a  habit  of  making  them  too  glar¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  millions  listening 
to  the  NBC  broadcasts  of  the  ARMCO 
band.  On  the  first  chair  of  one  of  the 
finest  groups  of  clarinetists  ever  as¬ 
sembled  is  no  small  responsibility. 
Here  is  where  my  consistent  training 
stood  me  in  good  stead.  I  was  asked 
to  play  many  feature  solos,  and  those 
who  know  the  strain  of  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  microphone  will  admit  that 
this  is  an  ordeal.  On  the  ARMCO 
programs  I  have  been  featured  in 
such  difilcult  solos  as  “Rigoletto 
Fantasie”,  Verdi-Bassi;  “Erwin  Fan- 
tasie”,  Langenus-Meister;  “Fantasie 
Marlborough”,  Parades;  “Somnam- 
bula",  Bellini-Thomton;  and  “Riga- 
don”,  Lacombe,  as  well  as  many  dif¬ 
ficult  incidental  solos  and  cadenzas. 
There  is  only  one  answer  for  the  as¬ 
surance  necessary  to  do  this  type  of 
work — plenty  of  careful,  studious  prac¬ 
tice.  This  is  the  only  way  to  develop 
control,  first  of  yourself,  and  then  of 
your  instrument. 

Knowing  that  many  school  bands 
are  broadcasting  over  their  local  sta¬ 
tions,  I  do  not  think  a  few  words 
about  radio  technique  will  be  amiss. 
In  spite  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
microphone,  I  must  give  it  credit  for 
producing  the  clarinet  perhaps  more 
faithfully  than  any  instrument,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  performer 
is  correctly  placed.  My  experience  in 
the  Frank  Simon  band  has  taught  me 
a  clarinet  soloist  should  not  play 
directly  into  the  “mike”.  The  clarinet 
possesses  such  a  resonant  quality 
that  playing  directly  into  the  “mike” 
will  distort  the  tone.  With  his 
ARM€0  band,  Frank  Simon  has  con¬ 
ducted  much  research,  and  according 
to  reports  and  by  listening  to  phono¬ 
graph  records  made  off  of  the  air,  it 
seems  that  every  part  of  the  fifty-piece 
band  is  clearly  picked  up.  In  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  clarinet 
section  on  these  recordings,  I  notice 
that  each  part  is  properly  balanced. 
This  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  care¬ 
ful  distribution  of  the  clarinets.  We 
are  in  the  first  two  rows,  the  solo  and 
first  clarinets  are  on  the  fioor,  and 
the  seconds  and  thirds  are  a  row  be¬ 
hind  us,  but  their  distance  from  the 
microphone  is  compensated  by  their 
being  on  a  raised  platform  in  more 
direct  line.  This  gains  a  perfect  bal¬ 
ance.  Conductor  Simon  has  given  this 
type  of  thought  to  the  placing  of 
every  section  in  the  band,  which  rep¬ 


resents  hours  of  study  and  persever¬ 
ance  on  his  part,  and  the  skillful 
knowledge  and  coH)peration  of  WLW 
engineers. 

It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to 
close  without  mention  of  the  National 
Solo  Contest  at  Cleveland  last  year, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
as  co-Judge  of  the  clarinet  contest 
with  my  dear  friend  and  former 
teacher,  Mr.  Langenus.  We  listened 
together  for  the  final  play-off  for  first 
division  honors,  and  through  misty 
eyes  I  observed  the  emotions  affect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Langenus,  who  like  myself 
was  enchanted  with  some  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  performances  of  the  clarinet¬ 
ists  of  Young  America.  Many  were 
truly  of  professional  caliber,  doing 
things  that  exhibited  consummate 
skill  and  artistic  understanding.  Of 
course,  we  soon  found  out  that  most 
of  these  first  division  students  were 
receiving  training  under  the  leading 
clarinetists  of  the  country,  which 
proves  the  theory  that  the  best 
teacher  is  the  cheapest. 

When  listening  to  many  of  the 
bands  at  the  National  Contest,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  one  of  the  most  glaring 
faults  was  the  intonation  of  the  clari¬ 
nets.  This  alone  can  ruin  an  other¬ 
wise  fine  band.  Players  should  re¬ 
gard  it  a  solemn  duty  to  get  their  in¬ 
struments  In  good  tune  before  a  per¬ 
formance,  because  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  greatly  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
conductor.  He  can  only  call  attention 
to  this  common  fault,  and  then  it  is 
up  to  each  individual  performer  to 
correct  it.  Another  thing. that  has  the 
same  bad  effect  as  poor  intonation  is 
poor  tone  color  of  a  few  players  in  a 
section.  The  terms  “yellow”  or 
“goosey”  are  quite  appropriate  to  this 
type  of  tone.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
plenty  of  correct  tonal  practice,  sus¬ 
tained  playing  with  much  thought 


Listen  to  the 
ARMCO  Bond 
on  the  cdr 

every  Tuesday  night 
10  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 


given  to  the  beauty  of  the  tone  that 
you  are  trying  to  produce.  Listen  to 
a  great  clarinetist,  then  carry  the 
memory  of  his  tone  quality  in  your 
mind  and  strive  to  emulate  that  tone 
in  your  own  personal  practice. 

For  the  most  perfect  results  of  sec¬ 
tional  intonation  and  tone  color,  I 
advocate  a  complete  clarinet  section 
being  composed  of  the  same  make  in¬ 
strument.  These  instruments  should 
of  course,  be  one  of  the  first-class 
standard  makes. 

In  the  ARMCO  band  you  will  find 
everyone  playing  one  make  of  clari¬ 
net,  as  well  as  the  same  key  system. 
This  is  no  small  factor  to  the  success 
of  this  section. 

For  greater  perfection  of  clarinet 
playing  in  a  band  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  more  wood-wind  ensemble  prac¬ 
tice,  for  which  there  are  thousands  of 
fine  compositions  published.  In  this 
type  of  playing  the  clarinetist  best 
learns  the  art  of  properly  blending 
with  other  wood-wind  instruments,  and 
can  listen  to  his  own  tone  more  crit¬ 
ically  than  when  playing  in  a  large 
section  of  a  band.  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  school  band¬ 
masters  that  they  break  up  their 
clarinet  sections  into  as  many  groups 
as  possible,  and  form  ensembles  so 
that  every  player  will  get  a  chance 
at  this  type  of  experience.  The  poor¬ 
est  players  actually  need  this  experi¬ 
ence  the  most,  and  should  not  be 
neglected.  You  may  be  sure  that  if 
you  are  having  difficulty  with  your 
clarinet  section  as  a  whole,  this  work 
will  do  wonders. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  write  a 
treatise  on  clarinet  playing.  To  ade¬ 
quately  do  so  would  take  volumes, 
but  I  hope  that  my  experiences  will 
provide  some  impetus  to  many  young 
players  reaching  toward  the  goal  of 
success.  Remember,  to  succeed  you 
must  possess  an  infinite  love  for  the 
instrument,  holding  it  above  every 
other  interest.  With  me,  the  love  of 
the  clarinet  overcame  my  premature 
weakness  for  the  water,  and  aside 
from  giving  me  a  real  purpose  In  life 
at  a  tender  age,  kept  me  out  of 
trouble  that  might  have  brought 
tragic  consequences.  Today,  I  never 
let  anything  cause  me  to  neglect  my 
clarinet,  and  even  as  the  father  of  a 
young  son  who  likes  me  to  join  him 
in  a  swim  in  the  river  by  our  summer 
cottage,  I  never  afford  myself  the 
pleasure  of  a  cool  dip  on  the  most 
blistering  hot  day  until  my  practice 
hours  are  over. 

I  still  possess  that  old  fascination 
for  the  water,  but  it  has  been  tem¬ 
pered  during  the  years  that  a  more  im¬ 
portant  interest  has  taken  its  place — 
the  greatest  of  all  the  arts — Mu»ic. 
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A  Modem  Method  of  Study  of  the 


First  Lesson  for  the  SNARE  DRUM 


Th«  Drum  B«at 

•  STRIKING  THE  drum  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  blow  produces  a  short,  crisp  tone 
(staccato).  This  may  be  graded  in 
power  from  a  very  light  or  soft 
(PPP)  tone  to  a  very  loud  (FPP) 
tone.  For  a  very  soft  tone  wrist  ac¬ 
tion  only  is  needed.  For  louder  tones 
the  arm  reinforces  the  wrist.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wrists,  whether  making 
loud  or  soft  tones,  is  identical  to  that 
of  turning  a  doorknob.  The  wrist 
has  a  ball  and  socket  action  (side¬ 
ways)  rather  than  a  hinged  action 
(away  from  you).  The  wrist  acts 
identically  the  same  for  loud  tones 
(reinforced  with  the  arm)  as  it  does 
for  soft  tones  (where  the  arm  is  not 
employed).  To  distinguish  the  soft 
tone  from  the  loud  we  will  call  the 
former  a  Tap  (wrist  action  only) 
and  the  latter  a  Stroke  (wrist  and 
arm  action  combined).  The  first 
three  of  the  following  exercises  are 
the  taps  and  the  last  three  are  the 
strokes. 

EiurciM  On* 

S!n9l*  Right  Stick  T«pt 
Wrist  action  ONLY.  Move  the 
right  sUck  STRAIGHT  UP  AND 
DOWN,  not  more  than  3  inches  from 
the  drumhead  or  practice  pad. 
Strike  VERY  LIGHTLY,  keeping  It 
up  for  two  minutes  at  the  rate  of  one 
tap  per  second  —  no  faster.  Look 
at  the  stick  and  your  wrist  and  hand. 
Study  all  movements  carefully.  Hold 
down  and  play  softly  (PPP).  Playing 
a  drum  softly  is  Just  as  important  as 
playing  it  loudly  (Forte  or  FFF). 
Remember — no  faster  than  one  tap 
per  second  until  you  are  sure  of  the 
movements  and  feel  relaxed.  After 
that  it  is  O.K.  to  increase  to  two  taps 
per  second  and  later  to  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  speed. 

Count  Aloud . 


jjJjjJJjjJjJjJJj 

rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr 

R — Means  Right  Stick. 

.  T — ^Means  Tap. 

Repeat  for  two  minutes. 

Strive  for  evenness  .  .  .  GO 
SLOWLY. 


•  •  • 

This  Is  the  Third  of  a  Short  Series  by 

Geo.  H.  Way 

•  •  • 


Excrcit*  Two 
Singl*  L*ff  Stick  Taps 
Wrist  action  ONLY.  The  left  palm 
should  be  facing  upward  on  an  angle 
of  about  30®.  DO  NOT  BEND  THE 
WRIST.  Now  beat  very  light  taps, 
the  same  as  in  exercise  one.  Keep  it 
up  for  two  minutes.  Go  slowly — keep 
it  even — count  aloud.  Raise  the  stick 
only  3  inches  from  the  drumhead  or 
practice  pad.  One  beat  per  second, 
slowly  increasing  the  speed  after  the 
first  four  practice  periods.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  right-handed  people  have  an 
awkward  left  hand — it  will  want  to 
do  everything  but  the  right  thing — 
therefore,  patient  and  slow  practice  is 
the  only  road  to  perfection.  The  left 
wrist  should  tura  sideways  just  as 
you  would  turn  a  doorknob  directly 
In  front  of  you. 

Count  Aloud . 


JJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJ 

LLllLLllLLLLLLLL 

rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr 

L — Means  Left  Stick. 

T — Means  Tap. 

Repeat  for  two  minutes. 

Strive  for  Evenness  .  .  .  GO 

SLOWLY. 

Excrcit*  Thr** 

Singl*  Hand  to  Hand  Taps 

Wrist_  action  ONLY.  Here  is  where 
you  combine  exercises  one  (right 
hand)  and  two  (left  hand)  by  alter¬ 
nating  the  taps,  known  in  drum  lan¬ 
guage  as  playing  from  hand  to  hand. 
Be  sure  your  arms,  wrist,  and  fingers 
are  relaxed.  Stop  and  look  for  any 
deviations.  Now  beat  the  taps  slowly 
(one  per  second),  first  the  right  stick 
and  then  the  left.  Play  softly.  Raise 
the  sticks  only  3  inches  from  the 
drumhead  and  be  sure  to  raise  them 
BOTH  THE  SAME  HEIGHT.  Strike 


evenly  and  with  the  same  force.  Go 
slowly. 


Count  Aloud 


JJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJ 

RLRLRLRLtlBLKlSi 

rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr 

R  &  L — Mean  Right  and  Left 
Sticks. 

T — Means  Tap. 

Repeat  for  two  minutes. 

You  must  keep  ’em  even. 

Ex*rcis*  Four 

Singl*  Right  Stick  Strok*s 

Now  we  reinforce  the  wrist  with 
arm  action.  The  difference  between 
a  stroke  and  a  tap  is  the  force.  The 
strokes  have  more  power  —  they  are 
accented.  This  >  is  the  accent  mark. 
Beat  STRAIGHT  UP  AND  DOWN, 
with  plenty  of  arm  action.  Your  stick 
should  travel  straight,  and  you  should 
raise  it  as  high  as  your  chin.  In 
doing  so  the  arms  and  the  wrists  will 
automatically  divide  their  share  of 
the  labor.  Let  the  tip  of  the  stick 
droop  a  little  as  your  arm  goes  up. 
When  your  hand  reaches  the  highest 
point,  let  the  stick  snap  up;  then  as 
your  arm  comes  down,  the  stick  tip 
will  follow  and  will  strike  the  head 
with  weight  and  force,  much  like 
snapping  a  whip.  Of  course,  the 
stroke  beats  are  not  always  raised  as 
high  as  the  chin  in  actual  playing, 
but  they  must  be  raised  that  high  in 
the  first  stages  of  practice  as  it  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  strokes  from  the  taps. 


Counf  Aloud . >  Accent 


JJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJ 


R— Right  Stick.  S— Stroke. 

Repeat  for  two  minutes. 

One  beat  per  second.  .  .  .EVEN¬ 
LY. 


Eisrcis*  Rv* 

Singl*  L*ft  Stick  Strok*s 

Combined  wrist  and  arm  action. 
Read  over  exercise  four  again.  The 

{Turn  to  page  88) 
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After  School  Band 
Days,  WHAT? 

A  Short  Story 

By  Capt.  Howard  C.  Bronson,  Conductor 
KabU  Irotlwre  I29tk  Infantry  Band,  Mt.  Morrit,  III. 

•  “SON,  MR.  GAYLORD  stopped  me  brings  me  to  the  point  I  want  to  talk 
on  the  street  today,  to  ask  me  why  about.  Our  local  band  hasn’t  changed 


you  had  not  been  to  hand  rehearsal 
recently.  He  says  he  needs  you  bad¬ 
ly.  I  can’t  see  for  the  life  of  me  why 
you,  a  national  high  school  champion 
and  a  first  chair  man  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  don’t  take  more  interest  in  our 
band.  Why,  I  played  in  it  for  twenty 
years  and  never  missed  a  practice  or 
a  band  lob  if  I  could  help  it.  We  al¬ 
ways  figured  when  you  and  the  other 
sons  of  band  men  grew  up  you  would 
fill  the  chairs  left  vacant  by  those 
who  have  grown  too  old  to  carry  on, 
and  here  every  last  one  of  you  col¬ 
lege  men  has  deserted  your  own  home 
town  band.’’ 

“I  understand  how  you  feel  about 
this  thing.  Dad,  but  it’s  going  to  be 
difficult  for  me  to  explain  our  side  of 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
your  interest  in  the  old  band  the  let¬ 
ter  on  my  sweater  would,  no  doubt, 
have  stood  for  football  instead  of 
music,  and  I’m  darned  grateful  for 
the  way  you  used  to  insist  on  so  much 
practice  every  day,  but  it  looks  as 
though  one  big  item  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we 
still  have  a  village  band  in  Booneton, 
and  several  of  the  kid  players  got  a 
taste  of  something  better  and  differ¬ 
ent  while  away  at  college.  Why, 
Dad,  our  band  is  still  playing 
marches  out  of  those  same  yellow- 
covered  books  that  were  old  and  de¬ 
crepit  long  before  I  went  away  to 
school.  Old  man  Gaylord  still  hauls 
out  that  musty,  old  ‘Wizard  Over¬ 
ture’.  I’ll  bet  you  still  know  every 
tune  in  the  Booneton  band  library.’’ 

Mr.  Watson  squirmed,  looked  rath¬ 
er  sheepish,  and  allowed  he  had  some 
recollection  of  the  repertoire  of  the 
organization,  but  that  “every  one  of 
them  were  dang  good  tunes,  even  if 
they  were  a  trlfie  old’’. 

“Well,  perhaps  they  are  *  good 
tunes,”  replied  son  John,  “but  they 
need  a  long,  long  rest.” 

“At  any  rate,”  he  continued,  “this 


a  particle  in  thirty  years.  Yes,  they 
have  new  uniforms — rather  modern 
affairs  with  white  Sam  Brownes, 
worn  by  a  bunch  of  old  fellows,  far 
too  advanced  in  years  for  such  gala 
attire,  but  the  atmosphere  in  the 
band  room  is  the  same  as  always.  I 
really  believe  those  are  the  same 
cigar-box  cuspidors  that  were  in  use 
before  I  went  away  to  school.  The 
chairs  occupy  the  same  positions — oc¬ 
casionally  being  moved  to  one  side 
to  sweep  the  year’s  accumulation  out 
from  under.  ’Tim  Hardy’s  alto  hangs 
on  the  same  hook,  except  when  Tim 
is  holding  it  during  practice  and  band 
jobs.  Cy  Wethering’s  leather  trom¬ 
bone  case  possesses  Hanger’s  Rights 
on  the  hook  to  the  left  of  Tim’s,  and 
Phil  Messenger’s  bootleg  clarinet 
case  has  long  claimed  the  peg  to  the 
right.  Pine  artists,  these  boys!  ‘It’s 
silly  to  practice’  is  their  motto.  .  .  . 
‘Ain’t  touched  the  horn,  ‘cept  at  prac¬ 
tice  for  twenty  years.’  ....  ‘Just  got 
a  natural  aamboocher.’  ....  ‘Never 

took  a  lesson  in  m’  life’ . ‘Lots  of 

talent  in  our  family.  Old  man  could 
play  Jigs  and  reels  on  an  upright  alto 
all  night  long,  ‘n’  couldn’t  tell  one 
note  from  another.’  ....  ‘Remember 
the  time  that  smart  young  feller  took 
‘Pop’  Gaylord’s  place  when  he  was 
sick?  Tried  to  tune  up  the  band. 
Say!  did  he  get  the  horse  laugh!’ 
....  You  know  all  these  hoary  gags. 
Dad,  you’ve  heard  them,  and  told 
them  time  without  number. 

“Bight  o’clock  is  the  official  gath¬ 
ering  time.  Some  are  there  at  that 
time,  eight-thirty  gets  most  of  them. 
‘Pop’  Gaylord  starts  getting  the 
music  out  about  a  quarter  of  nine.  He 
passes  it  out  unaided — this  is  a  task 
he  would  never  think  of  relinquishing 
— and,  finally,  ‘Well!  let’s  get  goin’, 
boys.’  Much  time  is  consumed  in 
getting  seated. 

“A  lot  of  wit  and  humor  is  released. 
‘Got  yer  mouthpiece  with  ya  tonight, 
Abe?’  ....  ‘Better  see  what’s  crawled 


inta  that  pretzel  of  yours,  Dan.’  .... 
‘Gosh,  Eb,  why  don’t  you  try  tighten¬ 
ing  up  that  roll-a-hide?’  ....  ‘Ted 
Newberry  is  gettin’  dang  partikler — 
cleanin’  his  reed.’  ....  Finally,  ‘Pop’ 
raps  for  order. 

“  ‘All  right,  boys,  fun’s  over,  let’s 
play  number  six.’ 

“  ‘My  gosh,  ‘Pop’,  we  started  with 
six  last  three  times,  let’s  make  it 
nine.’ 

“  ‘Naw,  nine’s  no  ’count,  the  best 
tune  in  the  book  is  fourteen — no 
sharps  or  flats  for  the  altos.’ 

“  ‘All  right,  boys,  what  do  you  want 
to  play,  anything  to  stop  the  argu¬ 
ment.’ 

“Chorus,  ‘serzxensteen.’  ‘All  right, 
let’s  play  four.’ 

“They’re  off,  and  let  the  best  man 
win.  Then,  the  ‘Wizard’,  more  argu¬ 
ment.  ‘Sober  Last  August’,  a  new 
number,  ‘Narcissus’.  Twelve  men, 
tried  and  true,  carry  the  practice  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  at  nine- 
forty-flve.  ‘Let’s  go  down  to  EM’s 
and  get  a  bowl  of  chile,’  suggests 
someone,  and  the  horns  are  hastily 
returned  to  their  hooks. 

“Dad,  when  you  sent  me  to  stay 
with  Uncle  Jim,  so  I  could  attend 
high  school  In  Metapolis,  I  entered 
a  new  world.  Naturally,  as  the  prize 
young  player  of  the  Booneton  band, 

I  thought  I  was  some  pumpkins,  but 
what  an  awakening  I  had.  At  first,  I 
was  hostile,  but  the  band  instructor. 
Mr.  Reeves,  took  me  aside  one  day, 
told  me  all  the  funny  gags  I  had 
learned  to  think  were  a  part  of  a 
smart  bandsman’s  bag  o’  tricks,  anu 
then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  clowning  and  actu¬ 
ally  playing.  I  was  informed  that  the 
band  would,  and  could,  struggle  along 
without  my  valuable  assistance,  in 
fact,  unless  I  was  willing  to  subscribe 
to  certain  rules  and  regulations,  as 
well  as  to  agree  to  take  lessons  and 
practice  diligently,  there  would  not 
be  a  place  for  me  in  the  band.  It 
took  several  days  for  his  words  to 
sink  in,  but  I  decided  that  the  pud¬ 
dle  of  water  had  expanded  into  a 
large  lake,  and  I  was  a  very,  very 
small  frog  in  an  entirely  new  setting. 

“By  listening,  I  found  that  most  of 
the  other  members  of  the  band  were 
far  ahead  of  me  in  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  the  ability 
to  play  their  instruments.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  maintained  during  rehearsals, 
concerts,  and  band  formations  was  a 
new  and  severe  experience  for  me  at 
first,  but  I  soon  began  to  understand 
why  discipline  was  necessary,  and 
how  it  assisted  the  instructor  in  ac¬ 
complishing  hfas  purpose.  There  was 
no  talking,  or  even  whispering  after 


the  order  was  given  for  quiet.  Every 
instrument  was  held  Just  so.  The  en¬ 
tire  band  rose  cm  one  person  when  the 
instructor  stepped  upon  his  platform. 
One  eye  on  the  leader  at  all  times — 
be  might  stop  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  phrase,  and  woe  to  him,  or  her,  who 
slopped  over. 

“My  first  encouragement  came  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year.  Mr.  Davis,  my 
private  teacher,  assured  me  that,  if 
I  would  work  hard,  he  was  sure  I 
could  place  in  the  district  finals,  and 
might  even  make  the  state  contest. 
And,  did  I  work?  You  know  I  did. 
Dad,  because  I  won  out  the  next 
spring  in  the  state,  and  the  following 
year  squeezed  into  first  division  in 
the  national. 

“During  this  time,  the  Metapolis 
high  band  went  to  the  top.  That  took 
training.  But  no  school  athlete  ever 
trained  harder  for  games  than  we  did 
for  those  contests.  It  was  because  of 
this  coaching  cmd  training  that  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  make  the  first 
band  at  the  university  my  freshman 
year.  There,  the  discipline  was  Just 
as  exacting,  more  so  in  some  ways. 
There  were  four  hundred  bandsmen 
at  the  U,  and  a  good  third  of  them 
could  step  into  any  of  our  shoes  and 
carry  the  load. 

“You  don’t  know  it.  Dad,  but  four 
of  us  drive  over  to  Finchburg  once  a 
week  for  rehearsal.  They  have  a  real 
band  over  there;  a  leader  who  has 
had  a  world  of  experience  and  train¬ 
ing.  They  have  a  fine  library  of 
music,  and  we  ’go  to  town’  from 
seven-thirty  ’til  ten  without  taking  a 
smoke,  or  making  a  wisecrack.  Some 
of  the  fellows  drive  nearly  fifty  miles, 
Just  for  the  pleasure  they  get  out  of 
playing  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
learned  to  play  in  high  school  and 
college. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  this 
thing.  Dad.  Every  year  the  alumni  of 
former  top-line  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  musicians  grows  larger.  Take  a 
trip  around  and  listen  to  some  of 
them,  induce  some  of  the  old  timers 
to  go  with  you.  Some  of  those  bands 
sound  like  the  nation’s  finest  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  boys  have  gone  into  the  dance 
band  game,  but  most  of  us  are  follow¬ 
ing  other  lines.  Here  are  four  of  us 
in  Booneton — a  dentist,  two  lawyers, 
and  an  engineer — ^all  pretty  decent 
musicians,  but  we  would  be  back  to 
the  ‘Wizard  Overture’  stage  in  short 
order,  if  there  wasn’t  a  first-class 
band  nearby  to  keep  us  on  our  toes. 

“Dad,  I  think  we  should  start  a  Bet¬ 
ter  Home  Town  Band  Campaign.  De¬ 
velop  a  Home  Town  band  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  If  not,  then  a  Dis¬ 
trict  band,  centrally  located.  Fifty  or 
sixty  men  and  women  interested  in 


retaining  their  ability  to  play,  and  in 
satisfying  their  artistic  desire  for  the 
expression  of  music  in  the  band  en¬ 
semble,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  willing 
to  assume  the  cost  of  securing  a  com¬ 
petent  conductor,  the  purchase  of  a 
library,  and  the  expense  incidental  to 
securing  proper  quarters  for  rehear¬ 
sals.  In  time,  there  should  be  some 
revenue,  because  bands  of  this  cali¬ 
ber  would  be  in  demand  for  concerts. 

“Wnile  I  have  strayed  pretty  far 
from  the  way  you  fellows  used  to  do 
it.  Dad.  yet  I  have  always  admired 
your  devotion  to  the  old  Booneton 
band.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  finer 
hobby  in  the  world.  The  standard 
of  perfection  has  gone  up  the  pole 
a  long  way.  Dad,  but  the  idea  is  still 
the  same.  You  know.  I’m  so  pepped 
up  over  the  possibilities  of  bands  in 
the  future  that  I  Just  wish  you  and  I 
couid  hit  the  Sawdust  Trail  evan¬ 
gelizing  for  better  bands.  There  are 
a  lot  of  barriers  to  tear  down — ‘Our 
band’s  as  good  as  any’.  .  .  .  ‘No  sense 
in  these  high  fallutin  bands’.  .  .  . 
‘Give  me  a  good  old  brass  band,  play¬ 
in’  them  raring’,  rantin’  marches  that 
make  ail  red-blooded  patriots  stir 
their  feet’.  .  .  .  ‘What’s  the  sense  of 
ail  these  trills,  frills,  and  twiddles — 
give  me  a  good  old  E-flat  cornetter 


•  MICHIGAN  CITY,  Indiana,  has  Just 
moved  its  high  school  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  into  its  new  quarters  in  a  $225,000 
W.  P.  A.  gymnasium  and  auditorium 
building. 

There  are  nine  rooms  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  music:  six  practice  studios, 
large  baud  room,  a  smaller  room  for 
strings,  and  a  storeroom.  ’The  band 
and  orchestra  practice  room  measures 
27x52  feet,  with  a  12  foot  ceiling.  The 


Larq*  prsctic*  room  (abovo).  Ooor 
to  tha  laft  loads  to  tha  diroetor’s 
ofRca.  Janica  Carstans  and  Jaanatta 
Kambs  try  out  small  practica  studio. 


that  tops  the  hull  twenty  of  ’em’.  .  .  . 
‘Bands  ain’t  symphony  orkesters, 
they  should  be  kept  bands’.  .  .  .  ‘Ya 
don’t  get  this  town  helpin’  ta  support 
no  band  in  Goon  Hollow’.  .  .  . 
There’ll  be  lots  of  opposition,  but  the 
Association  of  Former  High  School 
and  College  Bandsmen  should  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  City  limits, 
county  limits,  even  state  limits,  do 
not  mean  nearly  so  much  as  they 
once  did.  We  get  around  pretty  fast 
these  days.  The  boys  who  used  to 
walk  six  miles  to  band  practice  con¬ 
sumed  more  time  than  we  do  going 
forty  miles  to  Finchburg.  When  we 
get  to  playing  concerts  in  this  village 
and  that  city,  people  will  get  to  know 
us — some  of  their  own  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  be  on  the  stage,  and  they 
will  soon  lose  that  old-fashioned  feel¬ 
ing  of  distrubt  for  the  stranger. 

“These  better  bands  should  provide 
an  inspirational  goal  for  the  young 
player.  When  I  come  home  from  col¬ 
lege,  there  will  he  a  place  for  me 
in  the  band — the  kind  of  a  band  1 
have  grown  accustomed  to. 

“You  look  tired.  Dad,  and  I  don’t 
blame  you.  I  didn’t  plan  to  get  so 
steamed  up  over  this.  What!  you’re 
sold  on  the  idea?  Well,  hooray!  Put 
’er  there.  Let’s  go  to  work.’’ 


six  individual  practice  rooms  are  7x10 
feet.  These  are  to  be  used  for  solo  and 
small  ensemble  work.  The  walls  be¬ 
tween  these  rooms  are  of  hollow  tile, 
double  insulated  with  Celotex.  Off  the 
large  practice  room  is  the  director’s 
office. 

Palmer  J.  Myran,  director,  had  a 
unique  way  of  showing  the  music  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  public.  He  first  presented 
a  band  concert  in  the  Junior  high  audi¬ 
torium,  after  which,  guides  by  way  of 
contrast  led  the  audience  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  hundred  down  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  through  the  boiler  room  to 


(Turn  to  page  S8) 
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Something  More  about 

MODERN  Trends" 


By  Lawrence  W.  Chidester,  A.  M.,  Ed.M. 
Instructor  in  Music,  Director  of  Band  and  Orchestra 
Tufts  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


In  th«  January  iuua  of  Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  appaarad  Travis  B.  Shaw's  articia 
on  "Modarn  Trands".  Mr.  Shaw  is  band  diracfor  at  Hobbs,  Now  Maiko.  Hara  is 
his  high  school  band. 


•  THIS  ARTICLE  is  intended  to  se¬ 
quent  the  paper  by  Travis  B.  Shaw 
which  appeared  in  the  January,  1937, 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  The  first  con¬ 
troversial  point  concerns  selection  of 
students  for  instrumental  training. 
Mr.  Shaw  advocates  going  to  the 
school  records  and  selecting  those 
pupils  with  the  highest  rating  on  Ter- 
man  or  Alpha  tests.  But  is  such  pro¬ 
cedure  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
of  progressive  music  educators  who 
say:  “Music  for  every  child — every 
child  for  music”?  Stated  more  fully 
in  the  1936  Yearbook  of  the  Music 
Educators  Conference,  their  philos¬ 
ophy  reads: 

“We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  discover,  en¬ 
courage,  and  develop,  in  school 
hours  and  at  school  expense,  every 
child’s  interest  and  talent  in  music. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  such  in¬ 
terests  and  talents  are,  however 
small  or  however  great,  at  least 
equally  genuine,  and  that  equally 
will  they  be  spiritually  rewarding 
both  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
social  complex.” 

This  difference  in  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  instrumental  music  education 


came  to  a  head  at  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  Music  Teachers  National  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Howard  Han¬ 
son  stated  his  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  shall  have  to 
select  our  music  students  more  care¬ 
fully;  that  too  many  students  without 
the  necessary  talent  and  interest  have 
been  encouraged  to  enter  our  field. 
He  would,  I  believe,  advocate  more 
rigid  testing.  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  took 
issue  and  expounded  the  philosophy 
of  the  Music  EMucators  Conference. 
The  applause  from  those  assembled  in 
Chicago  seemed  to  favor  Dr.  Maddy’s 
viewpoint. 

It  is  true  that  many  fine  bands  and 
orchestras  have  been  developed  by 
rigid  selection  of  students.  One  Iowa 
school  system,  whose  organisations 
have  placed  in  Division  I  of  national 
contests,  finds  high  IQ  pupils  in  the 
grades,  interests  their  parents, 
chooses  instruments  for  them,  and 
makes  their  purchase  of  a  horn  easy 
through  the  local  music  dealer.  Any 
school  system  can  have  an  outstand¬ 
ing  band  or  orchestra  if  it  confines  its 
instrumental  music  activities  only  to 
pupils  with  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions: 


1.  A  high  IQ; 

2.  A  high  score  on  Seashore  tests; 

3.  A  physical  and  emotional  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  instrument  chosen: 

4.  A  financial  ability  to  purchase  a 
high-grade  instrument; 

5.  An  ideal  vision  of  what  school 
instrumental  music  will  mean  to 
them  in  their  future  lives,  with 
stress  on  avocational  values; 

and  if  it  provides  a  pedagogically 
sound  instrumental  music  curriculum 
together  with  good  instruction. 

I  confess  that  at  the  moment  I  am 
on  the  fence  as  regards  this  contro¬ 
versy.  But  I  am  about  ready  to  Jump 
the  barrier  and  support  the  motto: 
“Music  for  every  child — every  child 
for  music.”  My  reason  is  this.  One 
of  our  greatest  problems  today  is  to 
put  instrumental  music  into  every 
school  curriculum  on  a  par  with  acad¬ 
emic  subjects.  If  we  insist  upon  giv¬ 
ing  instrumental  training  only  to 
those  children  with  high  intelligence, 
the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be 
made  all  the  more  difficulL  School 
administrators  will  be  loath  to  give 
academic  equality  to  a  subject  which 
trains  the  few.  If  its  objectives  are 
widened,  it  will  train  the  many  and 
thus  merit  full  recognition  as  a  school 
subject. 

Another  reason  that  might  be  ad¬ 
vanced  against  a  high  IQ  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  band  and  orchestra  be¬ 
ginners  is  the  fact  that  many  school 
musicians  do  not  turn  out  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  students  but  do  become  very 
fine  musicians.  I  know  that  good  mu¬ 
sicianship  and  high  intelligence  a»  a 
rule  go  hand  in  hand,  but  if  we  do  not 
offer  to  all  academically  inferior  but 
musically  talented  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  instrumental  music, 
are  we  not  committing  a  grave  injus¬ 
tice  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  concerned? 

The  second  controversial  point  in 
Mr.  Shaw’s  paper  concerns  the  type 
of  class  lesson  to  be  adopted.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  homogeneous 
instrument  class  (a  separate  class  for 
each  instrument)  vereus  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  instrument  class  (one  for 
brass,  one  for  wood-winds,  one  for 
percussion).  What  I  have  to  say  on 
{Turn  to  pane  SO) 


The  Baritone 

By  Ralph  R.  King 
State  College  of  Education 


Greeley,  Colorado 


•  THE  BARITONE  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  being  the  “daddy  of 
them  all”  and  the  cello  of  the  band. 
Truly,  it  is  a  beautiful  instrument, 
and  its  colorful  solo  and  obbligato 

parts  make  it - 

one  of  the  most 
desirable  instru- 
ments  any 
youth  may  se¬ 
lect. 

This  instru¬ 
ment,  usually 
having  three 
valves,  has  a 
compass  of  two 
and  a  half  oc¬ 
taves,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the 
baritone  •  eupho¬ 
nium,  having  Mr.  King 

four  or  five  valves,  the  compass  may 
be  extended  to  three  octaves.  Even 
this  compass  may  be  increased  and 
higher  tones  obtained  when  in  the 
hands  of  an  advanced  player  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability,  but  these  tones  are 
seldom  practical  except  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  instrument  end  for  a 
few  solos.  The  above  examples  are 
shown  in  the  bass  clef  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  baritone  seems  more  close¬ 
ly  related  to  other  instruments  of  the 
bass  clef  and  because  of  its  being  a 
more  practical  clef  to  use.  By  using 
this  clef  fewer  added  ledger  lines  will 
be  required,  therefore,  becoming  less 
confusing  by  confining  a  large  amount 
of  playing  within  the  staff  itself.  It 
is,  indeed,  helpful  to  know  both  the 
treble  and  bass  clefs  equally  well  so 
if  a  substitution  of  parts  is  necessary 
or  a  solo  part  written  for  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  not  represented,  the  player 
can  execute  the  part  readily  regard¬ 
less  of  the  clef  used. 

No  matter  how  advanced  the 
player  is  or  how  advanced  he  thinks 
he  is,  there  should  be  a  place  in  the 
practice  period  for  long  tones,  per¬ 
haps  beginning  on  F,  the  easiest 
sound  which  can  be  produced,  and 
working  both  ways  from  this  point 
such  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
scale.  If  this  becomes  tiresome,  use 
the  regular  B-fiat  scale  ascending  and 
descending  using  the  broken  chord. 


After  this  procedure,  a  variety  of 
technical  exercises  of  scales  and 
studies  will  prove  very  beneficial. 
Budget  your  time,  and  let  this  part 
be  at  least  a  fourth. 

One  almost  unforgivable  fault  is 
that  of  an  overemphasized  vibrato, 
generally  referred  to  as  a  “nanny 


goat”  vibrato.  By  this  term  you  will 
readily  conceive  what  is  meant.  The 
writer  has  had  several  occasions  to 
witness  an  organization  almost  ruined 
by  some  individual  player,  not  always 
baritone,  who  insisted  upon  being 
heard  and  noticed  above  all  others 
by  this  means.  In  the  case  of  solo 
work  it  may  be  permissible  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  but  should  be  controlled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  performer.  In 


ensemble  playing,  the  art  of  blending 
with  others  as  a  unit  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  trying  to  be  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example. 

In  speaking  of  faults  to  be  avoided, 
a  word  might  be  said  about  an  un¬ 
balanced  performer.  Undoubtedly 
triple-tonguing  has  its  place  in  prac¬ 
tice  procedure,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  equally,  perhaps  more,  important 
qualities.  I  have  observed  students 
and  pupils  who  would  never  produce  a 
sound  without  its  being  triple-tongu¬ 


ing  and  who  would  continue  this  for 
hours  and  even  days.  Truly,  when  it 
came  to  a  rendition  of  a  composition, 
it  was  as  smooth  and  accurate  as 
could  be  found  anywhere,  but  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  practice  hours,  breathing, 
phrasing,  meaning,  and  tone  had  been 
sacrificed.  This  is  when  triple- 
tonguing  becomes  a  fault  to  be 
avoided. 

The  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  appear  before  an  audience  to  play 
whenever  called  upon,  because  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  learning  will  take 
place  in  different  environments,  and 
in  situations  that  will  prove  helpful. 

The  baritone  player  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  participating  in  numerous 
types  of  organizations.  Such  partici¬ 
pation  provides  means  of  giving  him 
a  broad  field  in  which  to  enjoy  his  as¬ 
sociations  while  in  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  providing  an  experience 
which  is  meaningful  and  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  his  happiness. 

Any  normal  youth  finds  both  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  in  achievement; 
this  can  only  be  attained  by  constant 
application  on  the  part  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  With  such  application  and 
achievement  the  player  cannot  help 
having  a  greater  understanding,  as 
well  as  becoming  a  more  intelligent 
participant,  performer,  and  consumer 
of  music. 


The  Saxophone 

Its  Place  ir  the  Concert 
B^nd 

By  Geo.  C.  Wilson 

Columbia  Univartity 

•  AS  POPULAR  as  the  saxophone  is, 
and  as  many  times  as  we  find  the  in¬ 
strument  played  well,  ;it  suffers  much 
from  omission  or  ill-use  in  many 
bands.  There  are  bands  that  are 
badly  overbalanced  with  too  many 
saxophones,  and  there  are  still  some 
directors  who  consider  the  instrument 
of  little  importance  in  band  work. 

The  tone  colors  of  the  alto,  tenor, 
baritone,  and  bass  saxophones  are 
most  essential  to  good  band  work. 
Used  in  quartet,  quintet,  and  sextet 
combinations,  these  instruments  form 
a  body  of  tone  that  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  any  other  group  of  instru¬ 
ments.  When  used  in  combinations 
with  the  alto  clarinets,  bass  clarinets, 
bassoons,  cellos,  and  string  basses 
the  saxophones  very  successfully  fill 
in  the  middle  and  lower  voices  of  the 
reed  family.  The  saxophone  tone 
alone  has  a  most  solidifying  effect  on 
the  band  tone  c6Ior.  The  tone  of 

{Turn  to  page  SO) 
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the  Junior  high  school  concert,  given 
on  January  2,  doubts  have  turned  into 
enthusiasm  and  a  high  spirit  of  ap¬ 
preciation  prevails  in  the  city. 

With  the  permission  of  Tom  Keene, 
editor  of  the  Elkhart  Truth  we 
quote  you  here  an  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  paper  the  day  following 
the  concert. 

“The  concert  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  given  last  night  by  the 
Central  Junior  high  school  music  de¬ 
partment  in  the  auditorium  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  training  students 
for  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music. 
For  the  young  people  responded  ad¬ 
mirably  to  their  training,  and  by 
means  of  the  string  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  David  Hughes,  the 
band  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Welty,  and  the  chorus  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Wilma  Dick,  showed 
they  were  capable  of  interpreting 
music  so  satisfactorily  as  to  delight 
a  large  audience.  The  growth  of  the 
music  department  of  the  city  schools 
under  Mr.  Hughes  has  brought  needed 
facilities  for  the  beginning  of  early 
training  of  students  to  take  their 
places  in  the  excellent  high  school 
musical  organizations.” 

Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  directors 
who.  seeing  the  need  of  expanding 
the  instrumental  activity  in  the 
school  system,  yet  succumb  too 
easily  to  omnipotent  objection. 
School  authorities  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  sincere  and  conscientious  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  costs  down.  But 
they  are  Just  as  surely  open  to  con¬ 
viction.  and  a  fair  test  of  any  intelli¬ 
gent  plan  to  increase  instrumental 
music  activities  in  the  school  system 
will  generally  result  in  Just  the  kind 
of  community  approval  and  support  as 
is  manifest  in  this  case  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  It  is  your  problem  to  bring 
about  sufficient  conviction  to  get  that 
test.  If  you  are  sure  you  are  right, 
keep  at  it.  Don’t  give  up. 


f  i-* 


On  the  Air  Again 

•  Davidson  College  of  Davidson, 
North  Carolina,  resumed  its  weekly 
radio  programs.  Tuesday,  February  9. 
from  10:30  to  11:00  p.m.,  E.  S.  T., 
over  station  WBT,  Charlotte. 

Listen  again  to  those  stirring 
marches,  overtures,  waltzes,  and  col¬ 
lege  medlies,  as  played  by  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band  under  the  baton  of  James 
Christian  Pfohl.  The  quartet  is  also 
on  again,  singing  old  southern  favor¬ 
ites  and  familiar  hymns. 


Tri-State  Band  Festival 

•  The  Fifth  Annual  Tri-State  Band 
Festival  will  be  held  in  Elnid.  Okla¬ 
homa,  on  April  8,  9.  and  10.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Phillips  university  band 
and  the  Enid  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Milbum  E.  Carey,  P.  O.  Box  2214,  Uni- 


News  and 
Comments 


Enter  Hammond  Organ 
•  FOR  SOME  MONTHS.  James  Rob¬ 
ert  Gillette,  conductor  of  the  Carleton 
Symphony  band,  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  Hammond  organ  and  a 
Chamber  orchestra  consisting  of  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  French  horn, 
first  and  second  violin,  viola,  cello, 
and  string  bass.  The  result  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  has  been  so  startling  that 
he  is  taking  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Carleton  College  during  1927-1938  in 
order  to  make  extended  tours  with 
the  Hammond  organ  and  his  Chamber 
orchestra. 

Mr.  Gillette  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  as  one  of  America’s 
finest  players.  Because  of  his  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Carleton  Symphony 
band  and  bis  interest  in  instrumental 
music,  many  have  been  unaware  that 
his  official  title  at  Carleton  is  that  of 
college  organist.  The  band  has  always 
been  his  musical  hobby. 

In  order  to  present  a  superb  Cham¬ 
ber  orchestra,  Mr.  Gillette  has  inter¬ 
ested  some  of  America’s  finest  string 
and  wood-wind  players,  who,  with  him 
at  the  Hammond,  will  offer  programs 
that  are  as  strikingly  new  as  they 
are  musically  excellent.  Those  who 
have  heard  this  ensemble  declare  it 
to  be  a  new  synthesis  in  tonal  color¬ 
ing  and  unique  in  the  annals  of  Amer¬ 
ican  music.  The  programs  will  be  de¬ 
signed  particularly  for  schools  and 
colleges.  The  organ  will  be  used  both 
as  an  integral  pail  of  the  Chamber 
orchestra  and  as  a  solo  instrument. 


Jersey,  public  schools,  and  prior  to 
193G  was  head  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  college  music  department 
(1925-34).  At  present  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Instrumental  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  Contest  Committee  for  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Committee  for  or¬ 
chestra  contests  in  New  Jersey,  and 
on  the  committee  for  tryouts  for  the 
All-State  band  to  be  used  in  the  first 
annual  band  clinic,  February  12  and  13. 


Expanding 

•  Instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  EUkhart,  Indiana,  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  gains  under  the  personal 
direction  and  management  of  David 
Hughes,  who  began  his  phenomenal 
career  in  that  city  as  director  of  the 
high  school  orchestra.  Since  then  he 
has  taken  over  the  instrumental  work 


Tk«  trombone  Stonborqs  of  Elkhert. 
Loft  to  riqht:  the  fothor;  Potricio,  o 
frothman;  Franklin,  $anior,  itudant 
conductor,  and  pratidant  of  band; 
contandar  in  National  Contest  on 
baritone  and  trombone  for  2  years. 


Hackensack's  New  Music  Dept. 

•  A  new  instrumental  music  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
Hackensack.  New  Jersey,  public 
schools  with  Raymond  C.  Rogers  as 
its  director.  Mr.  Rogers  began  work 
on  November  1  and  now  has  a  band 
of  125  pieces,  which  will  give  its  first 
concert  on  February  17. 

Instrumental  training  has  been 
started  in  three  grammar  schools  and 
will  soon  be  extended  to  three  other 
elementary  schools  in  the  system. 
Orchestras  have  been  organized  in  two 
Junior  and  one  senior  high  schools. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  formerly  director 
of  music  in  the  North  Plainfield,  New 


of  the  entire  city,  including  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  band,  and  this 
year  persuaded  the  school  board  to 
extend  the  work  more  vigorously  into 
the  grades.  Robert  Welty  is  the  new 
man  in  charge  of  the  grade  school 
program. 

As  is  generally  the  rule,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  Juggling 
the  school  budget.  The  idea  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  instrumental  expenditure  was 
not  exactly  in  high  favor.  But  since 


i 
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versity  Station,  Enid,  is  general  chair¬ 
man. 

Contests  will  be  held  for  bands  and 
orchestras  in  concert  playing,  march¬ 
ing  for  bands  and  drum  corps,  parad¬ 
ing,  voice,  every  symphonic  band  and 
orchestra  instrument,  and  two  events 
for  drum  majors.  One  of  the  high 
lights  of  the  festival  will  be  a  selected 
massed  band  of  600  pieces.  Distin¬ 
guished  guest  conductors  will  direct 
this  band,  made  up  of  the  best  high 
school  musicians  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Guest  conductors  and  judges 
will  be:  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Capt. 
Charles  O’Neill,  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding, 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Charles  B. 
Righter,  D.  O.  Wiley,  Francis  J.  Foutz, 
and  Col.  Elarl  D.  Irons. 

In  previous  contests  participants 
have  come  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and 
now  additional  states  are  interested. 

•  •  • 

Nice  Letter 

0  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  bestowed  upon  me  by  having  my 
picture  on  the  cover  of  this  latest 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Was  I  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  tore  the  wrapper  off 
and  saw  myself  on  the  front  cover! 
It  sure  makes  a  fellow  feel  swell. — 
Arthur  Nicholson,  Sharon,  Wisconsin. 
•  •  • 

Regional  Contests 

•  THE  PROCESS  OF  individual  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  respective  Regions 
for  the  new  era  of  national  school 
music  competition  is  fast  revolving 
into  form.  The  new  festival  firmament 
is  taking  shape,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  as  these  sectional  organi¬ 
zations  gain  strength  and  their  full 
growth  of  experience  and  self-confi¬ 
dence,  they  will  also  acquire  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  and  action  and  a%- 
sume  a  great  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Raqion  9  at  Lawranca 
National  School  Music  Competition 
Festival  Region  9  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  plan  as  originally  presented  at  Ur- 
bana.  This  region  consists  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
map.  The  organization  is  headed  up 
by  regional  chairman  David  T.  Law- 
son,  Topeka;  assisted  by  Lytton  S.  Da¬ 
vis,  Omaha,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Dean  E.  Douglas,  Jefferson  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  regional  board 
are  Virgil  F.  Parman,  Dodge  City,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Wilfred  Schlager,  Kansas  City; 
A.  Q.  Harrell,  Kearney,  Nebraska;  L. 
E.  Watters,  Des  Moines  (other  Iowa 
member  not  announced);  Lloyd  Hea¬ 
ley,  Longmont,  Colorado  (other  Colo¬ 
rado  member  not  announced). 

At  the  organization  meeting  held  in 
Kansas  City  on  January  23,  it  was 
definitely  decided  to  hold  a  competi¬ 


tion  festival  in  May  of  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
superseding  the  annual  festival,  which 
lias  been  held  there  in  the  past.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  also  definitely  de¬ 
cided  tfiat  Omaha  shall  be  the  host 
city  of  the  contest  in  1938. 

Only  bands  and  mixed  choruses  will 
be  included  in  the  1937  contest.  Miss 
Mabelle  Glenn  having  charge  of  the 
latter  contest.  The  band  competition 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  regular 
national  regulations,  except  that  they 
may  play  any  two  numbers  from  the 
national  list  according  to  the  number 
classification  of  this  list.  Class  A,  85- 
95;  Class  B,  75-90;  Class  C,  61-79;  Class 
D  and  E,  56-69.  Band  entry  fees  were 
established  at  $1  per  student  and  35 
for  the  organization  membership  fee. 
Mixed  chorus  entry  fees  are  fifty  cents 
per  student  and  35  organization,  the 
latter  including  the  director’s  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Vocal  association. 

Bands  will  be  qualified  for  the  re¬ 
gional  festival  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
each  ten  bands  in  each  classification  in 
each  state.  It  was  recommended  that 
these  bands  be  selected  and  reported 
as  soon  as  possible  for  the  convenience 
of  the  local  committee. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lawson  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  conducting  a  regional  clinic.  Mr.  A. 
G.  Harrell,  Kearney,  Nebraska,  chair¬ 
man;  Dean  E.  Douglas,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri;  Virgil  F.  Parman,  Dodge 
City,  Kansas;  H.  K.  Walther,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colorado;  and  Charles  B. 
Righter,  Iowa  City.  This  committee  is 
to  report  to  the  regional  board  at  the 
Lawrence  Festival  in  May  of  this  year. 

No  string  solos  or  ensembles  are  in¬ 
cluded  this  year,  since  the  National 
Orchestra  association  is  holding  its 
last  national  event  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wood-wind  and  brass  solos  and  ensem¬ 
bles  will  be  included.  Vocal  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  to  mixed  chorus. 


Five  Contests  in  1937 

According  to  advice  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  McAllister,  great 
interest  is  being  demonstrated  in  the 
regional  events,  and  it  looks  at  this 
time  as  though  national  regional  con¬ 
tests  will  be  held  in  Regions  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  possibly  10  this  year.  Region  3, 
which  includes  the  Illinois  area,  will 
not  hold  a  contest  this  year,  deferring 
and  co-operating  with  the  National  Or¬ 
chestra  Contest  at  Columbus.  “Re¬ 
gions  holding  contests  this  year,’’ 
writes  Mr.  McAllister,  “are  discour¬ 
aged  from  including  orchestra  events 
as  a  gesture  of  co-operation  to  the  or¬ 
chestra  division.” 

Elach  of  the  regions  will  be  known 
as  National  School  Music  Competition 
Festival  R^ion  — . 

The  Texas-Oklahoma  section  will 
hold  its  contest  in  Oklahoma  City  on 
May  14  and  15.  The  oflScers  of  this  re¬ 
gion  are  as  follows:  Joe  Berryman, 
Fort  Stockton,  chairman;  Paul  Bra- 
nom,  Levelland;  Otto  Paris,  Kilgore; 
W.  G.  Brandstetter,  Palestine;  Warren 
Reitz,  Harlindale;  Lloyd  Reitz,  Wes¬ 
laco;  Glenn  Truax,  Shamrock;  C.  W. 
Beene,  Panhandle;  all  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  in  Texas;  L.  M.  Calavan,  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  and  Henri  Minsky,  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

“Our  plans  are  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  McAllister,” 
writes  Mr.  Berryman.  “You  will  recall , 
that  Texas  is  divided  into  four  sepa¬ 
rate  states  for  the  contests  due  to  the 
size.  These  four  together  with  Okla¬ 
homa  and  New  Mexico  make  up  the 
southwest  region.” 

•  •  • 

Music  in  Constitution  Ceremony 

•  THE  ART  OF  MUSIC  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  used  to 
commemorate  great  historic  events 
will  have  an  all  Important  part  in  the 

(Turn  to  page  38) 
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Lcx>kie,  Lookie ! 


I.  Tk*  Lucy  Rower  high  school  or> 
chotfra  of  Chicago.  Lucy  Rowar  it  an 
all-girlt  school.  Tha  orchastra  maats 
ona  period  daily  and  it  under  fha  di¬ 
rection  of  Maria  E.  Bruggar.  It  ofR- 
ciatas  at  attambly  programs,  gradua¬ 
tion  and  clast  day  aiareisat,  and  tha 
string  ansambla  plays  for  tha  senior 
teas,  and  other  smaller  events.  In  tha 
spring  a  big  Music  Festival  is  held. 


2.  New  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  high 
school  band.  Directed  by  Paul  A.  Har- 
nar.  Organized  in  1932,  and  in  the 
spring  of  '33  placed  third  in  Class  C 
in  the  district  contast.  In  1936  with 
forty-five  mambart  tha  band  qualifiad 
for  the  national  contast  and  rated  third 
division  at  Cleveland.  $700  was  raised 
by  business  man  and  individuals  in  a 
weak,  and  a  festival  conducted  by  tha 
school  added  to  this  fund  and  all  to¬ 
gether  made  possible  tha  five-day  trip 
to  Cleveland. 


3.  Colonial  drum  corps  of  tha  Union- 
Endicott  high  school,  Endicott,  New 
York.  Instructed  and  drillad  by  Acton 
E.  Ostling.  Attended  tha  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  tha  New  York  State  Fifa  and 
Drum  Corps  Au'n  last  June  and  won 
first  place  in  ancient  playing;  bast 
appearance  on  parade  (juniors);  high¬ 
est  playing  average  of  any  junior  corps, 
ragardlau  of  class;  and  sii  individual 
madals  in  tha  fifa,  snare  drum,  and 
bass  drum  competition. 


4.  After  receiving  a  first  division  rat¬ 
ing  in  tha  Craatar  Cleveland  Band 
Contast  in  1936,  tha  East  high  school 
band  of  Cleveland  participated  in  the 
national  contast.  Hare  tha  band  placed 
in  third  division  for  Class  A  bands. 
D.  Ernest  Manring  is  tha  director. 


5.  Seventy  members,  attired  in  green, 
make  up  tha  Shamrock,  Texas,  high 
school  band  which  is  directed  by  Glenn 
Truax.  In  tha  spring  of  1936  the  band 
won  a  rating  of  highly  suuparior  in 
Clau  D  first  year  bands  at  Amarillo. 


6.  This  is  tha  Marshall  high  school 
orchastra  of  Chicago,  directed  by 
Marla  J.  Isaac.  Tha  high  school  par¬ 
ents  association  recently  gave  a  con¬ 
cert.  On  tha  program  appeared  tha 
sixty-piece  band,  directed  by  Clifford 
P.  Lillya;  the  intormadiata  orchastra  of 
savanly-fiva,  directed  by  Ralph  C. 
Lewis;  and  tha  symphony  orehasWa,  di- 
raetad  by  Mr.  Isaac. 


7.  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado,  high  school 
orchastra,  directed  by  Donald  L  Foust. 
Over  250  students  are  studying  musk 
in  tha  schools.  Tha  sixty-piaca  orches¬ 
tra  won  a  rating  of  axcallant  in  tha 
1936  state  music  contast  in  Denver, 
^ly  six  players  ware  lost  through  grad¬ 
uation,  so  Fort  Morgan  hopes  to  rata 
high  again  this  spring.  Thera  is  also 
a  fifty-fiva-piaca  band  that  won  supe¬ 
rior  in  tha  state  contast. 


I 

■ 
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By  Mariann  Pfiueger 


Did  that  "cartain  tomaona'i"  Valantina  laava  you  all  9oota  pimply?  Why  not 
Mirpfisa  sama  "C.  S."  with  a  pictura  in  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN?  Gat  down 
to  brau  tack*  pronto  and  acribbla  off  *oma  wordt  of  prana  and  9lory,  and  wa'II 
print  your  ratum  Valantina  in  March.  To  avoid  your  ditappointmant  and  to  ba 
tura  of  a  surpriia  for  that  "C.  S.”  taa  that  any  picturat  and  wordt  of  p.  and  9. 
raach  ut  by  Fabruary  25. 

nchool  symphonic  band.  This  band  has 
won  the  district  championship  for  the 
past  five  consecutive  years.  In  19S4 
it  placed  in  the  first  division  in  the 
state  contest  and  In  the  second  division 
at  the  national  in  Des  Moines. 

In  addition  Carthage  boasts  a  reserve 
Itnnd  and  a  beginners'  band.  The  band 
will  take  part  in  the  Carthage  College 
Band  Festival  on  February  13.  Each 
year  the  high  school  puts  on  a  spring 
music  festival  to  which  fourteen 
schools  in  Western  Illinois  send  bands, 
orchestras,  or  choruses.  The  C.  H.  S. 
band  Is  maintained  during  the  summer 
months,  giving  concerts  each  Saturday 
night.  lister  S.  Munneke  is  the  di¬ 
rector. 


It's  the  Flute  for  Jean 

A  piano  was  the  first  instrument  on 
which  Jean  Klussman  of  the  Topeka, 
Kansas,  high  school  band  and  orchestra 
learned  music. 
Every  year,  less 
one,  since  she 
was  five  years 
old,  Jean  has 
taken  piano  les- 
has 

^^22  done  much  solo 


let  him  give  Elmer  lessons.  This  he  did 
and  in  six  weeks'  time  Elmer  entered 
the  contest  and  placed  second  in  the 
state.  In  1936  he  won  all  preliminary 
contests  on  his  flute  and  went  on  the 
national,  where  he  made  first  division. 
Thomas  Smink  is  his  director. 


Contralia  Wins  Again 

(Picture  above) 

We  simply  can't  get  away  from  Cen- 
tralia.  Illinois.  For  the  slse  of  the  city 
there  are  a  good  many  first  division  na¬ 
tional  solo  contest  winners  there.  This 
time  Jimmie  Arndt  takes  the  spotlight. 
His  selection  played  in  the  1936  na¬ 
tional  alto  saxophone  solo  contest  was 
the  First  Movement  of  Gurewich  Con¬ 
certo. 

Jimmie  is  a  member  of  both  the  Cen- 
tralia  high  school  band  and  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Scripps  Beebe. 


accompany- 

ing  work,  pre- 
^  senting  a  recital 

In 

she  took  up  the 
^IP^^^ptp  flute  under  Prof, 
i  D.  T.  I.iawson. 

Since 

been  studying 
with  Brown  Schoenheit,  first  flutist 
with  the  Kansas  City  philharmonic  or¬ 
chestra.  She  has  held  first  chair  in 
her  high  school  band  and  orchestra  for 
two  years.  In  the  Kansas  state  music 
meet  and  in  the  Mid-Western  band 
festival  in  1936  she  won  first  place  on 
the  flute  and  was  awarded  scholarships 
to  the  summer  session  of  the  music 
school  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
college  and  the  Mid-Western  Summer 
Music  Camp.  In  the  national  flute  solo 
contest  she  placed  in  first  division. 

Jean  Is  a  member  of  that  national 
music  organisation,  the  Clef  Club. 


"The  Brook"  was  a  Winner 

Elmer  John  Nicklas,  Jr.,  sophomore 
at  the  Shaler  high  school  in  Glenshaw, 
Pennsylvania,  selected  “The  Brook”  by 

HWetsger  as  his 
solo  when  he 
placed  in  first 
division  in  the 
1936  national 
solo  contest  for 
flutists.  Elmer, 
like  Jean  Kluss¬ 
man  (see  Eaves¬ 
dropping  article 
“It’s  the  Flute 
for  Jean")  took 
piano  lessons  be¬ 
fore  he  started 
on  the  flute. 
Only 


Load  Governor  to  Office 

Lienoir,  North  Carolina,  high  school 
band,  of  which  Capt.  James  C.  Harper 
is  director,  again  stepped  into  promi¬ 
nence  down  in  the  land  of  the  long 
leaf  pine.  This  time  the  ^noir  musi¬ 
cians  went  to  their  capital  city  of 
Raleigh  and  took  part  in  the  inaugural 
parade  of  the  new  governor,  marching 
immediately  in  front  of  the  automobile 
which  took  the  old  and  new  governors 
from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the 
Memorial  Auditorium. 


two 

^  before 

wj  contest,  Alois 

F  f  .  X.  </  Hraback,  o  u  t  - 

standing  Pittsburgh  flute  teacher,  heard 
Elmer  play,  and  persuaded  his  Dad  to 


Carthage,  Illinois 

George  Cooper,  Xetos  Reporter 
We  bring  you  here  the  latest  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Carthage,  Illinois,  high 


Fay  Chose  "Solo  De  Luxe" 

For  five  years  Fay  Brandis  has  taken 


saxophone  lessons  and  studied  under 


the  supervision  of  William  Schueler, 


formerly  first 
clarinetist  In 
Sousa’s  band.  Al¬ 
though  Fay  was 
eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  1935 
national  solo 
contest,  he  was 
unable  to  go 
until  1936,  when 
he  made  a  first 
division.  His 
number  was 
“Solo  De  Luxe” 
by  “Duke’’  Rehl. 

He  has  been  a 
member  of  his 
high  school  band 
and  orchestra 


for  four  years  and  has  held  the  solo 
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saxophone  chair  in  both  groups  for  the 
same  number  of  years. 

•  •  • 

Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 

Picture  I 

Jack  Berggren,  Newt  Reporter 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Scottsbluff 
high  school  band,  taken  after  Its  an* 
nual  concert,  December  18.  There  were 
twelve  numbers  on  the  program,  two 
of  them  were  presented  by  a  cornet 
trio  and  flute  and  clarinet  duet.  An¬ 
other  was  a  xylophone  solo  by  our  re¬ 
porter,  Jack.  He  played  “Xylophone 
Rag”.  The  cornet  trio,  James  Plehn, 
John  Colbert,  and  Ben  Keeler,  played 
"Triplets  of  the  Finest”.  "H  Baclo" 
(The  Kiss)  was  the  number  played  by 
Joe  Schrock  and  Bill  Barbour,  flute  and 
clarinet,  with  Jack  Berggren  at  the 
piano. 

Director  L,eo  W.  Moody  and  the  band 
are  now  working  on  the  Nebraska  re¬ 
quired  number,  which  is  “Apollo  Over¬ 
ture”  by  Haydn  Wood. 

•  •  • 

DeKalb,  Illinois 

Pichire  2 

Harold  Mann,  Jr.,  Neva  Reporter 

Our  reporter  brought  this  picture  to 
us  personally,  and  saxophone-player- 
8lttlng-ln-the-flr8t-8eat,-the-thlrd-row,- 
right,  came  along,  too.  We  were  very 
happy  to  have  the  boys  come  in,  and 
we  wish  that  everyone  of  you  might 
bring  your  news  and  pictures  right  up 
to  our  office. 

Director  Lawrence  Pogelberg  and 
the  band  are  mighty  busy  these  days, 
with  their  spring  concert  coming  on 
March  12,  and  this  being  contest  time 
and  the  band  being  contest-minded. 
DeKalb  high  is  a  Class  B  band. 

•  •  • 

H.  H.  S.  B.  Numbers  62 

Picture  3 

Sixty-two  members  make  up  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Hobart,  Oklahoma,  high 
school  band.  Ferris  M.  Thompson  has 
been  instrumental  instructor  in  the 
Hobart  schools  for  four  years,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  the  band  has  won 
first  place  in  the  Instrumental  division 
at  Southwestern  District  meet  tat 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 

•  •  • 

We  Made  the  Nat'l,  Too 

Picture  4 

For  five  years  the  Elllcottville,  New 
York,  high  school  band  has  been  or¬ 
ganised  with  Paul  Smith  as  director. 
This  band  is  located  in  a  small  farming 
district,  and  has  been  competing  in 
contests  since  1933,  when  it  received 
a  superior  rating  in  a  sectional  con¬ 
test.  In  the  1936  national  band  con¬ 
test  it  rated  division  four  in  Class  C. 
The  band  plays  for  many  outdoor 
events  and  is  very  active  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 

•  •  • 

Tastes  Good 

Picture  5 

The  Waverly,  Illinois,  high  school 
band  had  its  first  taste  of  a  national 
contest  last  spring  at  Cleveland.  There 
it  rated  in  the  third  division  for  Class 
C  banda  In  the  state  Waverly  has 
won  honors  for  the  past  four  years. 
Carl  H.  Fischer  directs  these  “tasters”, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  go  back  for  more. 
•  •  • 

An  Idea  for  Graduates 

A  few  months  ago  a  band  made  up  of 
young  musicians,  ranging  from  fifteen 


} 
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to  twenty>two  yoars  of  ase,  was  or* 
sanlsed  in  Trinidad,  Colorado.  This 
oraanisation  is  a  civic  proposition. 


and  pageant.  Clyde  is  strictly  an  ama¬ 
teur. 

He  is  proficient  in  tap  dancing  and 
is  now  studying  the  drums  and  the 
clarinet.  He  is  on  the  school’s  track 
team  and  on  his  class  basketball  team. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 


Umble,  who  after  having  taught  Pierce 
for  about  a  year,  told  his  folks  that  he 
though  Pierce  would  be  a  good  sylo- 


H«  Started  on  the  Violin 
It  was  at  that  early  age  of  nine  when 
Robert  Klotman  of  the  Olenville  high 
school  band  and  orchestra  in  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  started  hla  _ 

V 1  o  1  in  lessons. 

When  he  entered  ^ 

Junior  high,  he 
learned  tuba; 

and  then  at  high  V’  V 

school  he  waa  ; 
changed  to  viola. 

In  his  senior 
year  at  high 

school  he  became  k 

principal  ot  the 

viola  section,  r 

head  librarian 

the 

con- 

ductor 

the  band  or- 
In  the 


East  Bridgowator,  Man. 

David  Nororott,  Ne%o»  Reporter 
Six  years  ago  ail  the  players  that 
could  be  mustered  for  either  a  band  or 
an  orchestra  were  six  violins  and  one 
trumpet.  Through  class  Instruction  and 
other  carefully  worked  out  plans  the 
school  now  boasts  of  a  forty-piece 
band. 

As  soon  as  the  high  school  addition 
is  finished,  the  band  is  going  to  hold  its 
annual  concert  and  sponsor  a  minstrel 
show.  The  proceeds  of  both  events  will 
be  used  to  purchase  more  uniforms  for 
fourteen  new  members  and  to  defray 
transportation  expenses  to  the  state  and 
New  England  festivals.  Luther 
Churchill  is  the  director  at  East 
Bridgewater. 


phonlst.  For  his  seventh  Christmas  he 
was  given  a  xylophone. 

When  he  returned  to  school  at  Vin¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  he  received  permission  to 
take  lessons  from  the  instrumental 
teacher,  and  he  then  sent  for  his  xylo¬ 
phone.  The  first  two  years  Pierce  says 
he  didn’t  make  very  much  progress. 
Then  in  the  summer  of  193S  his  folks 
bought  him  a  new  xylophone,  and  upon 
his  return  to  school  that  fall,  his  in¬ 
terest  in  music  seemed  to  double;  for 
he  took  up  fiute,  piano,  and  made  won¬ 
derful  progress  in  his  xylophone  work. 

In  the  19S6  national  xylophone  con¬ 
test  at  Cleveland  Pierce  placed  in  the 
first  division.  His  selection  was  "Home 
Sweet  Home’’,  arranged  by  Rollinson. 
Ralph  Toung  la  his  director  at  school. 


chestra. 

19S<  national  solo  contest  for  orches¬ 
tra  student  conductors  Robert  placed 
in  first  division.  He  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  string  quartet  from  Olenville 
that  made  first  division  in  the  national. 
Melvin  Lk  Balliett  is  the  director  at 
Olenville. 


Not  Washing  an  Elephant 

Big  things  are  expeced  of  Charlotte 
Vroom,  and  we  don’t  mean  washing  an 
elephant.  Charlotte  is  a  star  French 

Hhorn  soloist  of 
Westfield,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  is  in 
the  eighth  grade 
there. 

A  year  ago 
she  entered  the 
Wisconsin  state 
French  horn  solo 
contest  and  made 
a  rating  of 
group  two  in 
Class  B.  The 
Westfield  High 
band,  too,  has 


Clyde  Menke,  Jr.,  is  in  his  second 
year  at  the  Marina  junior  high  school 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  where  he 

Pis  a  member  of 
the  drum  corps 
and  Head  Tell 
Leader. 

He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of,  and  leads, 
the  7  2  -  p  i  e  c  e 
Olympic  Club 
Band;  a  member 
of  the  Olympic 
Club  Orchestra; 
St.  Mary's  Col- 
108-plece 


Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jfoxine  Borgard,  Neva  Reporter 
A  half  hour  program  over  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WWSW  was  given  by  the  music 
department  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  schools 
on  January  21  from  9:30  to  10:00  p.  m. 
This  broadcast  was  one  of  a  series  in 
"saluting  Mt.  Lebanon’’  on  its  silver 
anniversary. 

Our  reporter  tells  us  that  the  high 
school  orchestra  proved  to  the  band 
that  it,  too,  was  capable  of  upholding 
the  standard  set  by  its  "splurges"  in 
the  past  over  the  ether  waves,  and  that 
A.  S.  Mlescer  shows  these  boys  and 
girls  "how". 


^  band;  University 
of  San  Francisco 
90-piece  band; 
W,  Olmstead  juve- 
^  ■  nile  band  of  San 
Jose;  performed  at  the  National  Air 
Races  in  Los  Angeles  last  September 
with  John  Boudreau’s  band;  was  solic¬ 
ited  to  appear  at  the  Pasadena  Tourna¬ 
ment  on  New  Year’s  Day  but  had  al¬ 
ready  accepted  an  Invitation  to  per¬ 
form  with  the  Olympic  Club  Band  at 
the  Shriners’  East- West  football  games 


Xylophone  Champion 

When  he  was  four  years  old.  Pierce 
E.  Knox  of  Washington,  Iowa,  con¬ 
tracted  an  illness  which  left  him  with¬ 
out  sight.  The  following  spring  he 
began  to  take  drum  lessons  from  Harry 


Versatile — ^Tliat's  John 

John  Tousling  certainly  is  a  versa¬ 
tile  musician.  To  prove  it  Just  listen 
to  this  list  of  Instruments  he  plays: 

piano,  harp,  bas-  _  .-n— 

soon,  and  saxo- 
phone.  Besides 
all  that  he  is 
conduc- 
tor  his 

Ida  Iowa, 

There  is  an  en-  1^^^ 
rollment 

in  the  k 

school  band  and  I  ^ 
bugle  i 

Milo  T.  Sorden  is  I 
director  | 

these  groups, 
this  being  his 
third  year 


These  qusdniplet  French  horns  and  their  players  went  to  town  at  the  last  national 
ensemble  contest.  They  made  a  second  division  ratinq.  The  boys  are,  left  to  riqht: 
Bill  Oesterling,  Lawrence  Gouqiar,  Arthur  Anderson,  and  Leonard  Cole.  Their  director 
'is  Graham  T.  Overqard.  The  Urbane,  Illinois,  high  school  band,  of  which  these  boys 
are  members,  made  a  rating  of  first  division  in  Class  A  at  the  1936  national. 


a/wmouni 


ix£eiie4ice 


More  than  a  hundred  year's  of  profes¬ 
sional  saxophone  playing  experience 
contributed  to  the  making  of  this  new 
Martin  Alto  Saxophone.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  eight  Artists — and  built  just 
as  they  themselves  would  build  it,  for 
their  own  use,  if  they  possessed  the 
equipment  and  facilities  for  building 
instruments.  And  they  found  that  only 
Martin  could  and  would  devote  the 
painstaking  care  necessary  to  em¬ 
body  their  ideas  in  an  instrument  that 
would  perform  as  Artists  want  a  sax¬ 
ophone  to  play  and  know  it  should 
play.  See  it,  try  it,  compare  it,  at 
your  local  music  store,  or  write  direct. 
This  is  the  one  saxophone  that  is 
truly  easy  to  play. 
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MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


202  Martin  Building 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


I 


Another  ScxDop 


iContinufd  from  page  17)  ' 

the  old  instrumental  quarters,  and 
then  on  up  to  the  new  building. 

The  concert  presented  in  connection 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  new,  in¬ 
strumental  headquarters  was  the  Ninth 
Annuai.  Harold  Bachman,  director  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  band;  was 
guest  conductor,  directing  ‘Til  Guar- 
any  Overture”  and  “Skyllner  March”. 

Here  is  the  program:  “National  Vic¬ 
tors,”  Olivadoti;  “Deep  Purpie”,  Peter 
De  Rone;  “Lucy  Long”,  Godfrey,  a  bas¬ 
soon  solo  by  Henry  Paine;  Serenade 
for  Ciarinet  and  Horn”.  Titl,  presented 
by  John  Helms  on  the  clarinet  and 
Kenneth  Hedstrom  on  the  horn;  “Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  March”,  Chambers; 
“Adagio  Lamentoso”,  (Finale)  from 
Pathetique  Symphony,  Tschaikowsky ; 
“Imogene”,  Smith,  by  a  brass  sextet; 
“The  Wanderer”,  Harlow,  a  trombone 
solo  by  Clayton  Marks  with  Miss  Jane 
Baker  at  the  piano;  “Coliseum  Over¬ 
ture”,  DeLamater,  with  Guy  Foreman, 
Jr.,  conducting;  “The  Three  Soli- 
tsJres”,  Victor  Herbert,  presented  bv 
the  Three  Kings  who  are  trombonists, 
Kenneth  Tortorici,  Willis  Long,  and 
William  Bickel;  and  then  foliowed  the 
two  numbers  guest-conducted  by  Mr. 
Bachman. 

Miss  Jane  Baker,  Mr.  Myran’s 
charming  instrumental  assistant,  as¬ 
sisted  in  serving  cake  and  coffee — a 
most  delightful  way  of  concluding  an 
enjoyable  evening. 


Those 


Talent 


PoweH,  Wyoming 

iVomia  Elder,  Helen  Windle,  Reporters 
So  far  Norma  and  Helen  haven’t 
broken  one  especial  New  Year’s  Reso¬ 
lution  that  we  are  Interested  in,  and 
that  one  is — to  keep  us  well  posted  on 
Powell  news. 

Both  drum  majors  of  the  forty-seven- 
piece  band  twirl  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
"Splnnos”.  The  concert  band  is  com¬ 
posed  of  flfty-flve.  Several  new  pieces 
have  been  added;  namely,  three  French 
horns,  an  alto  clarinet,  and  a  baritone 
sax. 


BUESGHER  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Talent  deserves  the  best!  If  you  are  talented  above  the 
average  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  play  an  instrument  de¬ 
signed  for  those  on  the  top!  BUESCHER  TRUE  TONE 
instruments  are  quality  made — designed  especially  for  the 
outstanding  musicians  who  will  make  a  name  for  themselves 
in  the  glorious  field  of  music.  We  invite  yon  to  write  for 
our  latest  Instrumental  Booklet.  Drop  ns  a  postal  and  state 
instrument  yon  play.  Start  at  once  with  a  BUESCHER 
TRUE  TONE  Instrument.  Give  your  musical  future  the 
chance  it  deserves! 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Helen  Rose,  News  Reporter 

The  biggest  thing  on  the  Iowa  City 
high  school  music  calendar  for  Janu¬ 
ary  was  its  band  and  orchestra  party 
— the  first  thing  of  its  kind  in  almost 
two  years.  This  is  how  it  all  came 
about. 

Director  Swartley  wanted  a  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  free  from  worry  about 
whether  the  band  and  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  would  prMtice  during  Christmas 
vacation,  so  he  suggested  a  practice 
contest,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  half  of  the  aforementioned  groups 
practicing  the  least  would  give  a  party 
for  the  half  doing  the  most. 

A  toy  instrument  was  awarded  Doug¬ 
las  Brooks,  baritonist,  who  practiced 
3S60  minutes  and  a  toy  violin  to  Cath¬ 
erine  Donovan,  second  high  with  2185 
minutes.  About  160  persons  attended 
the  banquet  which  was  held  in  the  high 
school  gym. 


We  have  a  copy  for  you  of  the  Booklet  containing  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Use  of  the  important  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments.  Drop  ns  a  Card. 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

203  Bnescher  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind, 

“Sweet  or  Swing  Buesdtert’ 
the  Tkin^ 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  nhen  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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Kenneth  Greenberger,  Oboe 

Clevelemd  Heights,  Ohio 

1936  National  Rrst  Divisionar 


( Picture  on 


From  hit  oariiott  yaart  Kannath 
Graanbargar  pottauad  a  natural 
tandancy  to  music,  starting  tha  study 
of  tha  piano  in  his  sixth  yaar.  This 
study  ha  continued  until  tha  age  of 
alavan  whan  ha  took  up  tha  clarinet. 
With  this  instrument  ha  played  in  an 
alamantary  school  orchestra  and  sue- 
caadad  to  first  chair  solo  clarinet  in 
tha  hfonticalio  junior  high  school 
band. 

It  was  at  tha  Clavaland  Haights 
high  school  that  ha  raalhad  his  long 
suppressed  desire  to  play  tha  oboe. 
Although  tha  instrument  ha  was  given 
was  an  obsolata,  military  oboa,  Kan¬ 
nath  laamad  how  to  control  this 
doubla  read  in  a  short  time. 

In  tha  autumn  of  I93S,  at  tha  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  director,  Ralph  E.  Rush, 
ha  began  to  study  on  tha  English 
horn,  receiving  instruction  from  Bart 
Gassman,  solo  English  homist  of  tha 


cover) 


Clavaland  symphony  orchestra.  Al¬ 
though  tha  band  was  grooming  itsaK 
for  tha  coming  National  Contest, 
Kannath  determined  to  enter  the  Eng¬ 
lish  horn  solo  competition,  and  so  be¬ 
tween  tha  two  ha  was  kept  mighty 
busy. 

Than  at  tha  National  Contest  in 
Clavaland  in  1936  both  Kannath  and 
tha  Clavaland  Haights  high  school 
band  made  ratings  of  First  Division 
in  their  respective  groups.  His  solo 
number  was  ''Romance”  by  Gaubart. 
Kannath  was  also  a  member  of  tha 
Clavaland  Haights  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  whan  it  made  a  Hrst  Division  in 
tha  1935  National  Contest  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin. 

Kannath  intends  to  devote  most  of 
his  time  to  tha  oboa,  and  wishes  to 
be,  soma  day,  a  conductor  of  a  fine 
orchastra  or  to  play  oboa  or  English 
horn  in  such  an  organisation. 


READ  THIS  BOOK  by  BARNES 

Would  you  lika^te  have  a  copy  of  tha  book,  "Music  as  an  Educational  and  Social 
Asset",  by  Edwin  N.  C.  Barnes?  This  inspiring  volunte  is  a  veritabla  power-house 
of  ideas  for  the  school  music  director. 

Return  this  coupon  at  onca  with  a  one  dollar  biH.  This  includes  a  full  year's 
subscription,  or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of  the  Barnes  book,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  postpaid,  hnnsodiatoly. 

Do  this  now  before  tha  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Name  . 

Address  .  . 

Town  . State . 

The  SCHOOL  MUSIQAN— 230  N.  Michigan  Avenue-Chieage,  Illinois 


OLDS  TROMBONE 
TR UMPET 
CORNET 


There  are  many  values,  and  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  playing  an  Olds.  First,  yon  need 
buy  only  once  for  a  whole  lifetime  of  play¬ 
ing;  second,  your  study  time  and  learning 
period  is  shortened,  thus  hastening  your 
advancement;  third,  your  opportunities  for 
public  playing  are  multiplied.  But  be¬ 
yond  all  these  are  the  glowing  rewards  of 
playing  the  finest  instrument  in  the  world; 
lightning  speed,  a  stirring  tone  quality, 
purity  of  timbre,  unfailing  intonation  and 
thrilling  beauty. 

If  you  are  studying  seriously,  you  really 
should  have  an  Olds.  Your  local  musical 
instrument  dealer  will  arrange  a  trial.  Let 
us  send  yon  Catalog  SM. 


I 

INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

309  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,'  Illinois 
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This  is  the  New 

SAXETTE 

IMPROVED!  BEAUTIFIED!  A  REAL  INSTRUMENT! 

Here  it  is,  the  new  model  Saxette,  with  iu  new  black 
mbberite  mouthpiece;  sturdier  tone;  increased  Tol- 
ume;  sweeter,  more  flute-like  resonance.  Designed  and 
perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
beginnerB,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  performer  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instru¬ 
ment.  Hie  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musicaUy 
correct  in  every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures 
rapid  progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has 
been  the  starting  basis  of  some  of  the  finest 
bands  and  instrumental  soloists  in  our  schools  1$^ 
today. 

Send  for  FREE  TRYOUT 


New 
Black 
Rnbberite 
Montlipieoe 


Sample 


The  new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to 
play,  and  the  Saxette  method  is  so 
simple,  elementary,  and  progroMive, 
that  Scxeue  classes  can  be  taoght  and 
qnickly  developed,  by  any  teacher,  in 
any  grade  above  third.  To  prove  this 
we  wiU  gladly  send  a  new  instmment  and 
instmction  book,  **The  Saxette  Method,” 
to  any  mnsic  snpervisor,  for  ten  days*  free 
tryont.  This  is  the  only  way  yon  can 
redly  see  the  sinu>licity,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fnndamentel  oeitaimy  of  this 
method.  Priced  in  easy  readi  of 
every  diild.  Spedd  quantity  dis- 
counts  to  sdiools.  Write  at  once 
for  fnU  information  and  a  copy  of 
our  fascinating,  iUnstrated  book, 

”Tbe  Game  of  Mnsic  BnUding.” 

Sond  today.  This  places  yon^ 
under  no  obligation  whatever. 


Highly 
Endorsed 

Successful 
Directors 

The  Saxette  is  fnUy 
endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  such 
leaders  at  IFm.  Re- 
oeKt,  U.  of  Mich.; 
Clen  /.  Ford,  Joliet, 
nL;  H.  A.  Fonder- 
Cook,  Chicago;  A.S. 
Mieaoer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Leon  V.  Met- 
oaff,  noted  band  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless 
directors  in  every 
state,  coast  to  coast. 


Saxette  Co.  Delaware,  O. 


A  NEW  AND  AMAZINGLY  SUCCESSFUL 

METHOD 

FOR  CORNET  OR  TRUMPET 

ERNEST.  S^WILLIAMS 

DInttw,  Uiie  WlUlMU  SthHl  tt  Msfb;  CVnSSBtw.  M«r  Tok  IM- 
nnltr  BaaS:  fwwly  Sint  Tniiipit,  FWlsSripaU  nr^liinj  OnbMtra; 
(anMTlr  Oocsat  SoMtt  with  Ik*  OaldMa  Baad. 

This  method  embodies  the  principles  and  exercises  used  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  training  six  out  of  seven  of  the  outstanding  cometists 
in  the  East.  VoL  L  Ideal  for  beginners.  VoL  H.  Technical. 
VoL  m.  Etudes,  concerts,  solos,  qnarteu.  Price  $2.00  each. 
Nblitiiod  by  Ibe  Ernest  WWiami  School  of  Mnsic,  153  Ocoan  Avo.,  IrooUyn,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  OUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  ON  PAGE  42 
Take  advantage  of  these  splendid  opportunities 


The  Winnerl  Robert  Page 

F*or  brlnBlnx  the  largest  number  of 
representatives  to  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  concert  of  the  Traverse  City, 
Michixan,  hixh  school  band,  Robert 
Pane  was  awarded  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  That 
is  a  mlxhty  excellent  sift,  and  we 
know  Robert  is  xoins  to  feel  well  re¬ 
paid  for  hie  effort  expended  when  he 
receives  each  and  every  issue  of  our 
maxasine. 


The  Saixophone 

(.Conlimued  from  pogt  19) 

these  instruments  blends  readily  with 
the  brasses  as  well  as  the  reeds.  The 
alto  and  tenor  saxophones  are  es¬ 
pecially  well  adapted  to  solo  pas¬ 
sages,  in  which  role  they  are  used  all 
too  infrequently. 

The  saxophone  is  many  times  very 
poorly  played,  but  its  proper  use  in 
the  band  is  based  on  its  being  played 
in  as  careful  a  manner  as  any  other 
instrument.  The  abuse  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  makes  it  as  undesirable  in  the 
band  as  any  other  poorly  played  in¬ 
stmment.  But  when  properly  played 
the  saxophone  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive  Instruments  in  the 
concert  band. 


Modern  Trends 

{Continutd  from  foge  18) 
this  subject  will  appear  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  publication  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  but  I  do  want  to  take  issue  here 
with  Mr.  Shaw’s  statement  that  the 
homogeneous  instmment  class  re- 
quirM  a  "Director’s  Utopia".  Re¬ 
cently  at  a  conference  of  directors 
held  in  the  Middle  West  a  show  of 
hands  was  asked  as  to  what  type  of 
class  was  actually  being  uted  in  the 
schools  represented.  The  count  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  homogeneous  instm¬ 
ment  class  was  the  favorite.  If  so 
many  bandmasters  can  organize  their 
work  to  provide  classes  of  like  instru¬ 
ments,  certainly  others  can  do  like¬ 
wise  without  waiting  tor  an  "Utopia”. 
The  homogeneous  instrument  class 
presents  schedule  difficulties,  but 
these  can  be  solved  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  principal. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  schedule  of  two  sec¬ 
tionals  (wood-winds  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  and  brass  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays — what  about  percus¬ 
sion?)  and  one  full  rehearsal  per  week 
for  each  student  is  to  be  commended 
as  a  beginning,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
“modem’’.  The  modern  trend  for  be¬ 
ginners  is  daily  rehearsals  or  lessons 
in  small  classes  with  at  least  one  full 
band  rehearsal  a  week;  for  advanced 
students  It  is  daily  full  band  rehear¬ 
sals  plus  extra  sectionals  and  tech¬ 
nique  classes.  Such  a  schedule  means 
recognition  of  Instmmental  music  on  a 
par  vrlth  academic  subjecta. 
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CLARINETS 


•  Contest  season  is  Just  around  the  cor* 
ner,  and  many  are  already  beginnins  to 
wonder  how  they  can  Improve  their  con¬ 
test  numbersi  Naturaiiy,  they  can  best 
be  improved  by  improving  the  band’s  gen¬ 
eral  playing  ability  and  understanding. 
’  As  an  aid  in  this  direction  let  the  writer 
recommend  to  you  a  double  page  of  in¬ 
genious  practice  material  by  Hubert  E. 
Nutt,  better  known  as  “H.  E.”  It  is 
called  the  “Clinic  Band  Ensemble  Refer¬ 
ence  Sheet  No.  1”  and  is  dedicated  to 
to  H.  A.  VanderCook. 

Section  One  deals  with  chords  and 
chord  progression  for  the  development 
of  Tone  Quality,  Intonation,  Balance, 
etc.  Different  voices  of  the  chord  pro¬ 
gressions  are  identified  by  squares,  cir¬ 
cles,  and  triangles  in  place  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  black  spots,  making  it  easier 
for  the  director  and  students  to  find 
the  different  tones  in  question. 

Then  follows  a  section  on  Counting 
Time,  one  on  Dynamics,  another  on 
Musical  Expression  or  Routine,  Eight 
Fundamental  Teaching  Points  or  guide 
posts,  a  study  of  Baton  Movements  and 
their  meanings.  Organisation  Princi¬ 
ples,  and  finally  one  on  timely  Quota¬ 
tions  for  teaching  purposes. 

There  is  a  bookful  of  tangible  knowl¬ 
edge  on  one  of  these  double  octave 
sheets. 

•  •  • 

Spring  always  means  lots  of  ensem¬ 
bles  of  all  kinds.  The  Barnhouse  cata¬ 
log  brings  us  three  impressive  new 
numbers  by  Francis  H.  McKay.  The 
first  is  a  quartet  for  trombone  called 
"Festival  March”,  the  second  Is  an  in¬ 
triguing  number  for  clarinet  quartet 
(also  for  four  Bb  clarinets)  entitled 
“American  Sketch”,  and  the  third  is 
for  brass  sextet,  bearing  the  title  of 
“Dramatic  Prelude”.  It  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  bring  many  of  Mr.  McKay’s 
compositions  to  your  attention  in  pre¬ 
vious  Issues,  and  we  know  you  will 
enjoy  these  new  contributions. 

Then  there  is  a  stirring  new  march 
(f)  by  J.  S.  Taylor,  called  “Swing 
Along”.  Do  you  remember  the  “Drum 
Major”  march?  Well,  here  is  its  twin 
brother. 

•  •  • 

Leon  Metcalf  is  responsible  for  a  new 
march  named  “Mountaineers”,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  school  musicians  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  There  are  many  easy  syncopated 
rhythms,  and  the  trio  calls  for  muted 
cornets  as  a  background  for  the  low 
melody. 

•  •  • 

“Pride  of  the  Navy”  is  a  solid  and 
stirring  march  by  A.  S.  Miescer,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Lieut.  Benter  and  the  Navy 
Band.  A  good  effect  is  gained  at  the 
Trio  by  using  muted  cornets  and  trom¬ 
bones  on  the  after-beats  where  the 
clarinets,  horns,  saxophones,  and  bari¬ 
tone  play  the  melody. 

•  •  • 

Paul  Toder  is  still  dripping  with  fresh 
ink.  Two  of  his  latest  are  “Arabian 
Nights”,  an  easy  oriental  descriptive 
overture,  and  “Tschalkowsky”,  a  fairly 
easy  selection  of  Tschalkowsky  melodies 
introducing  Danse  Rusae  (Trepak),  Ital¬ 
ian  Caprice,  tat  Movement  of  Sixth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Walts  of  the  Flowers,  and  Srd 
Movement  of  Sixth  Symphony. 


And  Eld  Clhenette  has  prepared  abbre¬ 
viated  arrangements  of  “Largo”  from 
New  World  Symphony  and  “Andante  Can- 
tablle”  from  Tschalkowsky’s  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony.  Thus  many  bands  whose  players 
are  not  advanced  enough  to  play  the 
large  band  score  may  experience  these 
classics  with  a  large  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

•  c  e 

The  Costello  “Trumpet  Choir  Presen¬ 
tation”,  by  William  N.  Costello,  offers 
the  ambitious  student,  professional 
player,  and  progressive  teacher  some¬ 
thing  new  and  beautiful  In  the  way  of 
advanced  material  for  four  trumpets  or 
cornets.  The  eight  pages  of  fanfares 
and  operatic  arias  will  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  critic.  They  are  not  easy, 
nor  are  they  Intended  to  be  easy. 

e  •  • 

The  “Sax  Section  Studies”,  by  David 
Gornston,  present  published  studies  for 
2,  S,  or  4  sax  teams  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intonation,  speed,  blending, 
phrasing,  tone  control,  vibrato,  etc.,  in 
the  saxophone  section  of  the  modem 
dance  orchestra. 

As  Mr.  OomstMi  states  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  this  work  should  help  develop  “a 
oneness  which  makes  the  section  a  unit 
rather  than  Just  some  men  who  happen 
to  be  playing  the  same  number  at  the 
same  time”.  With  this  fine  ideal  In 
mind,  the  book  proceeds  with  examples 
to  develop  the  players  toward  this  end 
— an  excellent  ideal  for  all  ensemble 
players. 

Any  saxophone  section  is  sure  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  great  deal  if  this  book  is  seri¬ 
ously  and  consistently  practiced,  as  the 
most  difficult  phrasings  and  rhythms 
are  presented. 

“Scale  Melodies  for  Violin  in  the  First 
Position”,  by  Anna  Tohannsen  (C.  C. 
Birchard  Co.),  is  a  book  of  unusual 
clarity  In  the  presentation  of  scale  for¬ 
mations  to  the  young  student.  And  the 
melodies  employed  are  really  melodic. 

Scales  and  their  use  in  first  position 
melodies  are  carried  through  five 
sharps  and  five  fiats,  both  major  and 
minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic 
minor  forms). 

Directions  are  not  only  plain,  but 
interesting,  and  much  variety  is  given 
to  the  melodies  by  the  introduction  of 
different  time  figures  and  rhythms  as 
well  as  different  bowings.  Another 
feature  is  the  diagrams  of  the  violin 
fingerboard,  which  show  how  the  fin¬ 
gers  lie  on  the  fingerboard  for  each 
scale. 

The  copious  notes  and  suggestions 
are  unusually  good  and  are  written  in 
a  clear  and  charmingly  personal  man¬ 
ner.  The  book  may  be  used  either  for 
class  violin  or  private  teaching. 

•  •  • 

The  mere  fact  that  you  own  or  use  a 
certain  book  does  not  guarantee  anything ; 
it  is  the  way  we  teach  or  study  the  book 
that  counta  Nevertheless  a  good  book 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  and  we  are  glad 
to  recommend  as  such  the  Clifford  P. 
Lillya  Comet  Method  (M.  M.  Cole  Co.). 

The  book  is  a  departure  from  the  old 
logical  or  chronological  sequence,  and  its 
contents  are  presented  psychologically  in 
eight  units  of  study.  Unit  One  deals  with  | 
the  approach  to  tone  production,  the  be¬ 


ll  H  h  your  ambition  to  some  day  own  "tko 
finest  clarinet  money  can  buy,"  sat  your  heart 
on  this  Pedlar  Custombuilt  Professional  model, 
of  rare  old  granadilla  wood.  No  other  clarinet 
is  capable  of  finer  performance.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Iroadway  it  is  "tops."  Pedlar  clari¬ 
nets  of  silver,  wood,  or  ebonite  are  VALUE- 
PLUS  through  the  complete  price  range.  See 
these  instruments,  also  our  basses,  altos,  flutas, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  at  your  local  music  store,  or 
write  for  catalog  and  complete  details. 

THE  PEDLER  CO. 

202  Pedlar  Budding  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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(innlnc  of  Rood  embouchure  hablte,  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  touRue,  beRinniuR  to  count 
time,  etc. 

Unit  Two  extenda  the  reRister,  makes 
more  conscious  use  of  dlaphraRm,  and 
requires  articulation  of  quarter  notes. 
Unit  Three  extends  the  reRister,  usInR 
8th  notes  and  chromatics.  Unit  Four 
continues  In  the  same  ranRe  usInR 
keys  C,  G,  and  F,  and  sliRhtly  ad¬ 
vanced  problems  In  articulation  and 
Interval  JudRment 

Units  Five,  Six,  Seven,  and  EiRht 
continue  In  the  same  careful  and 
thorouRh  manner  as  Is  used  In  the  first 
four  units.  You  will  enjoy  usinR  this 
book. 


THE  BONO'S 
GOING  ON  ^ 
another  trip 

BUT  X*iv\  BEING 
LEFT  BEHIND 
AGAIN.'. - 


NO  X  don't 
—  notwoth 
THIS  Ol-D 
Tm»N\f»ET  fi 
,rwE  GOT/y 


r DON’T  TOUl 
.TRADE  that  OLO  I 
RELIC  IN  ON  A  ^ 
f  NEVSI  PA.  TRVJMPEl 


f  BUT  NED^ 
t  L£E'.S  GOING  1 
...TOO  PLAT  V 
AS  NELL  AS  HE 
DOES.HARRV/ 


N«ws  and  Comments 

(Continued  from  page  tl) 

coming  celebration  of  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Formation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  it  was  announced  by  Di¬ 
rector  General  Sol  Bloom,  as  the  Music 
Division  of  the  Commission  went 
ahead  with  the  task  of  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  music  organisations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Research  into  the  music  associated 
with  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  is  being 
conducted,  and  a  historical  pamphlet  is 
being  prepared  which  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  music  of  the  period  dealing 
with  the  formation  and  ratification  of 
the  immortal  document  and  with  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  booklet  will  also  contain  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  for  commemora¬ 
tive  programs.  Both  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  will  be  included.  Choral 
societies  will  find  many  numbers  suit¬ 
able  for  organisations  of  any  site  to¬ 
gether  with  historically  authentic 
works  and  contemporary  music  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  occasion. 

The  Commission  has  communicated 
with  the  music  division  of  every  col¬ 
lege  and  university  in  the  country,  and 
choral  societies,  both  in  schools  and 
individual  groups.  In  addition  the 
message  of  the  importance  of  music  to 
the  Sesquicentennial  Constitution  Cele¬ 
bration  has  been  transmitted  to  all  na¬ 
tional  music  organisations  and  state 
federated  music  clubs. 

In  all  there  are  approximately  250,- 
000  members  in  these  clubs  throughout 
the  nation.  One  state,  Texas,  has  25.- 
000.  Direct  contact  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  tbe  music  division  with  up¬ 
ward  of  5.000  persons  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  national,  state 
and  local  groups.  So  far  about  50  per 
cent  of  these  have  responded  pledging 
full  co-operation  to  make  the  celebra¬ 
tion  a  national  success. 

Directors  and  supervisors  of  music 
have  been  quick  to  grasp  tbe  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  art  in  the  celebration  of 
this  great  national  event. 


A  SNORT  TJAvE  later...  HAR- 


RT  DOES  A  NEW  TRUMPET/ 


OH, BOY/  WHATA  \ 
W-NALE  OF  A  > 
/  oieferencea 
^  NEW  trumpet 


HARRY.  You’ve  improved  i 
marvelously',  you’re  go¬ 
ing  "XOTHE  tournament 
with  os  next  week.’ 


#  Here  it  is  Febrnary.  Scareely  two  months 
until  preliminary  contests  begin,  and  you’re 
still  struggling  along,  practicing  like  tbe  diek- 
ens  with  that  old  bom,  trying  to  make  it  sound 
swell  and  getting  nowhere.  Why  don’t  yon 
make  up  your  mind  right  now  to  have  a  brand 
new  Pan.  American  of  your  own  — a  trumpet 
that  will  pick  you  right  up  and  set  yon  down 
in  first  chair? 


What!  No  money?  Say,  P-As  are  so  modmnUdy 
priced  that,  with  the  easy  paymtent  plan,  any 
ambitions  school  boy  can  easily  own  one. 
Why  not  talk  this  over  with  your  local  music 
dealer?  Maybe  he’ll  let  you  take  home  a  new 
P-A  for  a  few  days’  trial,  and  vdien  the  folks 
see  and  hear  the  difference,  will  they  be 
enthusiastic  I 


Or,  write  direct  for  latest  catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  details.  Remember  P-A  makes  nearly  all 
brass  and  woodwind  instruments.  Get  all  the 
dope.  And  do  it  now.  Write  today  sure. 
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fl:  B.  H.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


#What  could  be  more  intereatlnc  to  And 
In  thia  month'a  "Forum"  than  the  atory 
and  pictures  of  Peter  Buys'  new  band 
shell,  one  of.  If  not  THE  flnest  In 
America.  The  younc  Hagerstown  "Prince 
of  the  Podium”,  proud  as  heck.  Jots  you 
these  random  details. 

"The  band  shell  was  built  last  year  over 


for  the  dedication,  and  all  the  famous 
bandmasters  of  the  Bast  have  appeared 
with  my  organisation  and  probably  will 
again  in  the  future.  We  seldom  have  less 
than  ten  thousand  In  the  audience,  and 
there  have  been  concerts  at  which  ts 
different  states  have  been  represented  in 
autos.  On  special  occasions  the  audiences 


a  set  of  plans  furnished  by  Frank  Simon, 
and  we  elaborated  on  it  very  much.  No 
funds  were  spared  to  make  the  building 
as  perfect  as  could  be.  It  stands  at  well 
over  110,000.  Steel  framework  and  best 
materials  for  the  purpose  were  used.  Fin¬ 
est  kind  of  soundboard  material  for  the 
shell.  This  shell  stands  by  itself  and  is 
separated  from  the  celling,  which  can  be 
noticed  on  the  photo.  Total  length  about 
50  feet ;  height,  SO  feet ;  depth,  31  feet. 
Ample  room  In  the  rear  of  shell  and  on 
the  second  floor  for  lockers,  and  two 
rooms  for  library  and  other  purposes  (I’m 
not  playing  poker  now).  The  basement  of 


will  run  up  to  flfteen  thousand  or  more. 
I  might  mention  that  I  started  this  enter¬ 
prise  in  1920  with  74  people  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  a  band  that  did  not  deserve 
much  more  than  that.  Population  of 
Hagerstown,  3,800. 

"The  expense  for  this  work  comes  out 
of  the  city  ‘(x^ers’,  through  our  park 
commission.  We  have  a  moet  beautiful 
natural  park  here,  the  second  flnest  in  the 
U.  S.  Our  programs  are  kept  abreast  of 
our  tinws,  modem  nunnbers  and  new 
issues  are  always  on  the  list.  However, 
our  first  duty  is  to  provide  wholesome 


cement  blocks  Is  equipped  for  rehearsing. 
Shell  seats  comfortably  75  to  80  men,  is 
lighted  indirectly  by  24  two  hundred  watt 
lights,  somewhat  diffused.  The  inside  of 
the  shell  is  painted  aluminum,  and  when 
It  is  lighted  for  concert,  looks  like  a  silver 
ball  and  fairly  takes  one’s  breath  away 
at  first  sight.  Frank  Simon  was  our  guest 


entertainment  for  our  community.  The 
pleasant,  wholesome  spirit  that  prevails 
at  these  events  permeates  the  whole  set¬ 
ting  and  is  frequently  commented  upon  by 
visitors.  We  know  that  Hagerstown  is 
better  off  for  having  this  form  of  sum¬ 
mer  entertainment.” — Peter  Buys,  Hagera- 
town,  Maryland. 
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BOOK 

Amaze  Your  Friends 


The  Music 

Conductor’s 

Manual 


By  FRED  E.  WATERS 
is  the  Woodv  Beak  sf  the  Laagoage  af  Musk 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  ccun- 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  "worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manual.  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  give  you  so  much 
information — help— enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it.  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(80c  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
yoQ  free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

23*  N.  Michl^n  Ave.  CHICAGO 


Fsbniary,  1937 
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The  VIOLA 
Takes  a  Bow 


THE  ori^nrii 

OF  A  GOOD  REED 

A  rare  type  of  scdt  water  and  soil, 
in  a  certain  secluded  spot  in  south¬ 
ern  France  combine  to  grow  this 
unique  and  rare  type  of  cone,  losed 
in  VIBRATOR  REEDS.  After  months  of 
"curing"  skilled  reed  makers  select 
the  choice  ports  of  this  cane  and 
shape  the  famous  VIBRATORS.  The 
tone  grooves  are  carved  into  the 
reeds  to  import  the  ligature  freedom, 
a  scientific  discovery  for  which  Prof. 
Chiron  achieved  fame  as  a  reed 
maker.  Then  after  careful  testings 
and  markings  the  reeds  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  musicians  the 
world  over  .  .  .  free  from  guesswork 
and  trouble. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

arrangements  which  respect  its  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  If  this  player  has  a 
real  “viola  temperament”  he  will  not 
need  to  be  urged  to  use  it  on  as  many 
public  occasions  as  possible.  Further¬ 
more,  he  will  not  lack  for  sympathetic 
listeners.  Any  audience  will  relish 
with  pleasure  a  tone  quality  almost 
totally  new  in  its  erperience.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  school  viola 
players  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
“star”  at  the  national  and  state  solo 
contests,  and  in  the  contests  arranged 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  I  hope  sometime  to  attend 
one  of  these  important  gatherings  of 
public  school  musicians.  I  have  no 
statistics  to  offer,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  number  entered  for  viola  solo 
would  be  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  number  who  play  violin.  One 
often  wonders  what  a  beneficent  in- 
fiuence  would  be  exerted  if  one  of  our 
concert  radio  artists  should  decide  to 
play  viola  instead  of  violin.  Mr.  Ru- 
binoff,  many  thousands  of  school  mu¬ 
sicians  listen  with  pleasure  to  you 
every  week.  We  dare  you  to  play 
viola  on  one  of  your  radio  programs! 

The  music  supervisor  or  orchestra 
director  has  the  best  opportunity  of 
making  his  infiuence  felt  in  favor  of 
the  viola.  There  needs  to  be  some 
crusading  done!  He  might  well  make 
it  possible  for  the  entire  student  body 
to  hear  the  viola  as  a  solo  instrument 
as  often  as  possible.  No  other  infiu¬ 
ence  could  be  stronger  than  this.  Un¬ 
less  some  explanetion  is  made  the 
majority  of  an  audience  will  not  re¬ 
alize  that  a  viola  is  being  played  in¬ 
stead  of  a  violin.  A  few  well-chosen 
words  explaining  the  difference  in 
tonal  character  between  the  two  in¬ 
struments  will  put  the  audience  on 
the  alert,  and  in  the  mood  for  ap¬ 
preciating  a  new  tone  color. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  final  para¬ 
graph  to  this  article  a  list  of  viola 
material  which  is  far  from  complete 
but  fairly  comprehensive.  It  could  be 
extended  to  include  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
cellent  compositions.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  interest  will  be  aroused  in  the 
literature  of  this  neglected  instru¬ 
ment  All  the  compositions  are  in 
print  and  easily  procurable  from  any 
of  the  leading  publishers. 


VIBRATOR 

REEDS 


A$k  Your  Dealer 


H.  CHraON  COw  INC. 
233  West  42nd  St» 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Actually  the  most  important 
requirement  for  successful 
performance  is  a  good  instru¬ 
ment. 

Actually  Holton  instruments 
are  as  indispensable  to  the 
student  as  they  are  to  the 
professitmal. 

This  is  the  famous  Holton 
model  60.  A  delightful  trom¬ 
bone  to  own.  Harmony  Hints 
describes  this  and  other  Hol¬ 
ton  models. 

See  your  dealer. 

^  A  new  issue  of  Harmony 

Hints  just  off  the  press. 
Write  for  your  eopy. 


“My  Holton  trombone  sat¬ 
isfies,”  says  Miss  Rosetta 
Rockwell,  of  Whitewater, 

Wisconsin,  first  division 
winner  in  National  Solo 
Contest  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio  last  summer.  A 
good  instrument  actually 
makes  contest  work  easier. 

In  Canada  it*B  J.  M.  Greene  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Phtt  mrntign  THB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  whra  nnttetring  odvertitement*  ia  thi*  magesine. 


SCHOOL  •DANCE  -BANDS 


•  This  term  the  dance  band  at  the 
Leyden  high  school  in  Franklin  Park, 
Illinois,  was  reorganized  by  the  band¬ 
master  of  the  school,  Fred  Krueger. 
Mr.  Krueger  is  director  of  the  dance 
band,  that  calls  Itself  “The  Maroon 
Maestros”. 

A  complete  set  of  uniforms  was 
purchased  by  the  “maestros”,  consist¬ 
ing  of  red  mess  Jackets,  navy  blue 
trousers  for  the  boys  and  the  same 
color  skirts  for  the  girls,  with  a  white 
stripe  on  either  side.  The  “maestros” 
also  bought  themselves  a  complete 
set  of  saxophone  and  clarinet  stands, 
a  complete  set  of  trumpet  mutes,  a 
drum  outfit,  and  a  set  of  mutes  and  a 
megaphone  for  the  trombone.  They 
also  have  a  very  complete  library  of 
all  the  latest  numbers. 

This  was  all  paid  for  from  the 
money  earned  on  engagements  in 
school  and  out.  The  money  earned 
does  not  go  to  the  players  individually 
but  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  band. 

The  band  plays  for  almost  all 
school  activities.  Outside-of-school 
activities  played  for  were:  church 
banquets,  dance  at  Elmhurst  college. 


and  churoh  dances  every  other  Satur¬ 
day. 

There  are  several  members,  called 
“fill  ins”  who  relieve  each  other  from 
getting  too  tired.  “The  Maroon 
Maestros”  and  their  instruments  are: 
first  sax,  John  Esposito;  2nd  sax, 
Laura  Belle  Farver;  3rd  sax.  Bill 
Strouse;  Bernard  Kolb  and  Billy 
Kierig,  fill  ins  on  saxophone;  Milton 
Battorf,  1st  trumpet;  Mary  Demond, 
2nd  trumpet;  Wilbur  Schultz,  3rd 
trumpet;  June  Woelfie,  Ruby  Mat¬ 
thews,  and  Harry  Klingberg,  fill  ins 
on  trumpets;  Edward  MacDougal  and 
Charles  Herman,  drummers;  Elaine 
Strouse,  trombone,  and  Mary  Ann 
Reynolds,  fill  in  trombone;  Olwen 
Matthews,  bass  viol;  and  piano,  duet 
style,  Mildred  Reed  and  Lorraine 
Cundlff. 

In  addition  to  the  “maestros”  there 
are  the  “Merry  Maids” — Mary  Ann 
Reynolds,  June  Woelfie,  and  Ruby 
Matthews — a  singing  trio.  All  girls 
can  sing  any  part,  and  quite  often 
they  change  around. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Bob 
Strouse,  former  member  of  one  of 
Leyden’s  dance  bands,  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  about  “The  Maroon  Maestros”. 


The  Viola  Takes  a  Bow  {Continued) 


Eiudst  and  Sttidy  Material 
The  First  Studies,  Op.  56 — Hoffman 
« feters) 

Exercises  In  the  First  Position,  with 
second  viola,  Op.  21 — Kupfer  (Peters) 
Twenty  Studies,  Op.  22  —  Palaschko 
(Peters) 

15  Easy  Studies  in  the  First  Position — 
Clemens  Mayer  (Peters) 

25  Easy  and  Melodic  Studies,  with  sec¬ 
ond  viola — A.  Roger 
Daily  Technical  Studies — Samuel  Llf- 
schey  (Schlrmer) 

Mora  Advanced  Technical  Material 
41  Caprices,  Op.  22,  with  Plano— Cam- 
pagnoli  (Breltkopf)  .  , 

The  ICreuttor,  BMorfllo  and  Rode  Violin 
Studies  are  obtainable  In  viola  tran¬ 
scriptions.  (Rlcordi) 

Six  Cello  Suites  for  Viola 
Bach-Svecenski  (Schirmer) 
Collections  for  Viola  and  Piano 
Alte  Melster  fur  Junge  Spieler — Moffat- 
Palaschko  (Schott  No.  1328) 

Vortrags  Album  VoL  1 — Klengel  (Peters) 
Twelve  Irish  Airs — A.  M.  Gifford  (Schott) 
The  Viola  Player’s  Repertory — Harold 
R.  Harvey  (Ditson) 

(A  collection  of  ten  transcriptions  which 
are  especially  adaptable  for  viola) 
Five  Old  French  Dances — Maraln  Marais 
(Chester) 

Album  Leaves,  Op.  39 — ^Hans  Sltt  (Pe¬ 
ters) 

Hebrew  Melodies — Joachim  (Peters) 
Andante,  Romansst,  Scherzo,  and  Mazur¬ 
ka,  Op.  1 — F.  Hermann  (Schott) 

Separata  Pieces  for  Viola  and  Piano 
Elegy  and  Country  Dance — Carl  Busch 
(Ditson) 

Berceuse — Gustave  Strube  (Schirmer) 
Komm'Susser  Tod — Bach-Tertls  (Schir¬ 
mer) 


Sunset — Tertis  (Chester) 

Chanson  de  Nuit — E3gar  (Novello) 
Cherry  Ripe — Cerll  Scott-Tertis  (Schott) 
Pavane  pour  une  Infante  Defunte — Ravel 
(Schott) 

Serenade  de  Prlntemps — Leon  Lollvrel 
(Demets-Paris) 

Concert  Piece,  Op.  46 — Hans  Sltt 
The  Lark  in  the  Clear  Air — C.  G.  Harde- 
beck  (Augener) 

Apres  un  Reve — Faure  (Hamelle,  Paris) 
Melodie — Rachmaninoff  (Hamelle) 

Sonatas  and  Concertos 
Six  Sonatas — Ariosti-Pattl  (Schott) 
Classical  Masters  (A  series  of  18th  cen¬ 
tury  music) — ^Alard-Deseauer  (Schott) 
Sonata  in  C  Minor — York  Bowen  (Schott) 
Concerto  in  G  Minor — Cecil  Forsythe 
(Schott) 

Concerto  in  B  Minor — Handel -Cassulesus 
Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano — Rebecca 
Ciark 

Ensambla 

Serenade  for  Fiute,  Violin  and  Viola,  Op. 

25— Beethoven  (Litolff) 

Terzetto,  Op.  76  for  Two  Violins  and  Viola 
— Dvorak  (Simrock) 

Duets  for  Violin  and  Viola — Mozart  (Ri- 
cordi) 

Symphonie  Concertante  in  E-flat,  for 
Violin,  Viola  and  Orchestra 
As  en  Obbliqeto  Instrument  With 
the  Voice 

Two  Songs  for  Contralto,  Viola  and  Plano 
— Brahms 

Durch  Einsamkeit,  for  Voice,  Viola  and 
Piano— Marx 

The  Journeyman  Weaver,  for  Voice  and 
Viola — Peterkin 

La  Clo<d)e  F616e,  for  Voice,  Viola  and 
Piano — LoefDer 


As  Hi*  iemid-cliastad  vMiii  aiiHqiifed  Mm 
“cemstalk"  MsMI*,  now  Sapraiil’s  se»ad- 
chesfed  tw d  b«x  aiiMqiiQtee  Mm  oM  typ« 
of  solid  wood  fd  Meek.  AmpHplionlc  rood 
boxos  oro  osod  only  lii  Soproni  SMCordtoos. 
Polly  potoistod.  Ask  yoor  doolor,  or  write  os. 

SOPRANI,  INC. 

Dopt.  222,d30«.WabesliAvOb.Clde^,IWxele 


^'Thanks  a 
MiUion" 


Yes,  over  a  million  sucessful 
school  bond  cmd  orchestra 
musicians  are  saying 
"thanks"  for  the  "McCreery 
Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test" 
which  gave  them  the  cue  to 
go  ahead.  Also  for  the  help¬ 
ful  cdd  of 

The  Lyons  Rental  Plan 

Directors,  write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  "Recruiting 
the  Band  and  Orchestra",  full 
of  ideas  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  you,  and  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the 
rental  plan  that  builds  suc¬ 
cessful  bonds  and  orchestras. 
No  obligation.  Write  today 
sure. 


MAO 


BILL  HOWARD 


14  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
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HAYNES  FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 
and  CLARINETS! 

STERLING  SILVER 

STERUNG  VALUE 
STERUNG  WORKMANSHIP 

In  a  word;  PERFECTION 

(catalog  sent  upon  request) 


Master 

Craftsmen 

f 

—— — 

since  1888 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Est.  IMI 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  E.t.iM» 

WM.  S.  HAY^^ES  CO.ITo'St^ITs! 


JAMES  Robert 


A  NEW  AND 

STRIKING  ■ 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
REALM  OF  MUSIC.  THE 
GLORIES  OF  BOTH  THE 
ORGAN  AND  THE  ORCHESTRA 
IN  REACH  OF  EVERY  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  IN  AMERICA. 
FOR  CIRCULAR,  TERMS  AND 
DATE,  ADDRESS: 


AT  THE  HAMMOND 
ORGAN  AND  HIS 
I  CHAMBER 

,  the  I  ORCHESTRA 

H  THE  SEASON 

E  ORCHESTRA  1937-1938 

ERY  SCHOOL  ■ 

IN  AMERICA.  ■ 

TERMS  AND  ■ 

IKIPR 


1937-1938 


First  Lesson  for 
the  Snare  Drum 

(Continued  from  gage  16) 
same  applies  to  this  exercise.  The 
left  hand,  being  more  difficult  to 
train,  naturally  requires  more  practice 
than  the  right.  The  hig  thing  to 
watch  is— THE  LEFT  STICK  MUST 
TRAVEL  STRAIGHT  UP  AND 
DOWN  AND  ALWAYS  STRIKE  IN 
EXACTLY  THE  SAME  SPOT.  This 
exercise  is  very  important.  The 
slower  you  practice,  the  quicker  you 
will  master  it. 

Count  Aloud . >  Accent . 


JJJJjJJJJjjJjJjJ 

LILLLLI.I.IILLILLI. 


L — Means  Left  Stick. 

S — Means  Stroke. 

One  beat  per  second. 

Repeat  for  two  minutes. 

HIGH— HARD— and  EVEN. 

Eiarcit.  Sii 

SinqI.  Hand  to  Hand  Strokst 

Wrist  and  arm  action.  Now  you 
combine  exercise  four  (Single  Right 
Stick  Strokes)  and  exercise  five  (Sin¬ 
gle  Left  Stick  Strokes)  by  alternat¬ 
ing,  commonly  called  hand  to  hand 
strokes.  Be  sure  your  arms,  wrists, 
and  lingers  are  relaxed.  Also  be  sure 
that  your  sticks  are  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as*  shown  in  the  illustration  at 
the  end  of  this  lesson.  Study  each 
point.  Hit  the  sticks  hard  and  evenly. 
Raise  the  sticks  as  high  as  your  chin 
—BOTH  THE  SAME  HEIGHT.  Be 
sure  that  the  tips  of  your  sticks  travel 
in  a  straight  line. 

Count  Aloud . >  Accent . 


FRANKLIN  MINER. 

no  Winona  Street,  Northfield,  Minnesota 


JJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJ 

rlilrlrlilrlrlrl 


R  &  L — Mean  Right  and  Left 
Sticks. 

S — Means  Stroke. 

One  heat  per  second. 

Repeat  for  two  minutes. 

HIGH— HARD— and  B\'EN. 

There  you  have  the  first  six  exer¬ 
cises,  or  beats.  All  drumming  is 
made  up  of  these  six  exercises.  Ab¬ 
solute  control  of  them  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  No  matter  how 
fine  a  drummer  you  may  become  it 
will  always  pay  you  to  go  back  and 
practice  these  first  six  exercises.  You 
can’t  overdo  them.  Always  study  the 
correct  movements  of  the  sticks.  The 

_  ■  (Turn  to  gage  88) 
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Announcing — 

A  New  Edition  of  V.  Cornette’s 

METHOD  FOR  TROMBONE 

Revised  and  adapted  for  the  modern  trombonist 

By  J.  N.  PROCTER  ' 

Includes  description  of  stunts,  such  as  the  smear,  the  laugh,  the  lip 
trill,  and  a  new  solo  Thelma  (A  Modern  Fantasie)  by  Mr.  Procter.  Nothing 

has  been  eliminated  from  the  old  edition.  Paper  covers . $1.50 

Order  a  cogy  today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  7,  of  Music  for  Brass  Instruments. 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.  SlssAJmsIAs 


THE  BACK  PARLOR 


MACCAFERRI 


•  In  Cleveland,  MiBalsBlppi,  the  Band 
ParentB  Club  meets  every  month.  Mu¬ 
sic  cabinets  have  been  built  In  the 
band  room,  and  Mr.  Hendrix,  one  of 
the  parents,  installed  more  lights  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  might  practice 
at  night 

The  aim  of  the  club  is  to  raise  ap¬ 
proximately  11200  during  the  year.  A 
cakewalk  netted  $50.  A  minstrel 
show  is  to  be  given  this  month,  and 
for  March  a  dance  is  being  planned. 
Mrs.  Elrnest  Hankins,  president  of  the 
club,  sent  us  this  information. 


come  into  being.  A  mother  and  son 
banquet  held  in  the  high  school  cafe¬ 
teria.  with  an  approximate  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons, 
put  this  club  off  to  a  running  start. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  got 
down  to  business  and  elected  officers, 
appointed  committees,  and  harnessed 
itself  for  some  years  of  conscientious 
boosting  for  a  bigger  and  better  band 
than  ever  before.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  an  open  house  program,  fea¬ 
turing  a  demonstration  of  band  in¬ 
struments  by  the  pupils  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  William  Stewart,  the  band¬ 
master.  This  demonstration  is  meant 
to  assist  those  parents  and  pupils  to 
better  select  the  instrument  suited  to 
the  individual. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  and  girls  taking  band  instruction 
in  the  Muskegon  Central  high  school. 
The  advanced  senior  band  boasts  an 
array  of  beautiful  new  uniforms,  dis¬ 
playing  its  high  school  colors,  red  and 
white.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Johnson  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  new  organization. 


Michigan  City  President 

Another  very  energetic  Parents 

Music  Club  is  the  one  at  the  Michigan 
City,  Indiana, 
public  schools. 
Mrs.  Fred  Car- 
stens,  pictured 
here,  is  this 
year’s  presi- 
dent.  Last 
year’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Edward 

^  Paine,  is  now 

state  governor 
of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Lions 
International. 

Parents  and  sponsors  of  the  music 
students  have  been  working  untiringly 
for  their  support  and  good.  All  the 

boy  and  girl  musicians  certainly  do 

appreciate  the  Parents  Club’s  fine  < 

work,  and  have  showed  it  In  their  im¬ 
provement  in  their  recent  programs. 


Became .  .  . 

’The  Lndwig  Talent  test  revealed 
their  natural  Musical  talent  and  the 
Lndvrig  Rental  Plan  provided  the 
instrument. 

Music  Supervisors: — 

LUDWIG  SERVICE 

will  help  build  bigger  and  better 
bands. 

Send  for  latest  Bargain  List,  Cata¬ 
logs  and  details  regarding  our  Ren¬ 
tal  Plan  and  Free  Talent  Tests. 


B.  and  O.  P.  C.  af  Sullivan 

A  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents  Club 
was  just  organized  in  Sullivan,  In¬ 
diana.  It  is  composed  of  the  parents 
and  sponsors  of  the  members  of  the 
band  and  orchestra,  directed  by  Tol- 
man  Gharst,  in  both  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

Officers  elected  were:  president. 
Hurley  Drake;  vice-president,  Ross 
Harbaugh ;  treasurer.  Dr.  C.  E.  Fisher ; 
recording  secretary,  J.  H.  Pirtle.  A 
board  of  directors  consists  of  the 
president,  vice-president,  and  director 
of  the  band  and  orchestra. 

Two  activities  that  are  demanding 
the  immediate  attention  of  this  new 
organization  are  the  district  band  and 
orchestra  contest  to  be  held  in  Sul¬ 
livan,  April  10,  and  the  securing  of 
new  uniforms  for  the  band  before 
that  date. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  club  are  to 
be  held  the  second  Tuesday  night  of 
each  month,  and  additional  meetings 
are  to  be  held  each  fourth  Tuesday 
night  in  February  and  March  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  district  contest. 


OhI  for  60  Uniforms 

It’s  called  the  Band  Boosters  Club 
in  Eldora,  Iowa.  Composed  of  parents 
and  friends  of  the  Eldora  public 
school  band,  it  held  its  first  1937 
meeting  Just  recently.  Officers  elected 
were:  president.  Dr.  F.  A.  Herrald; 
vice-president,  Walter  Wehrman;  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Guy  Reid;  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Bridgens. 

Director  Milo  A.  Myers  presented 
several  members  of  his  band  in  solo 
and  ensemble  numbers. 

Sixty  uniforms  by  contest  time  is 
the  aim  of  the  Band  Boosters,  so  sev¬ 
eral  different  styles  of  uniforms  were 
looked  over  at  this  meeting. 


Py  PREFeSgED 
.  y  lY  THE  WORLD’S 
T  REST  PLAYERS  AND 
TEACHERS  FOR 
ACCURACY  AND  TONE 
QUALITY. 


I  enjoy  the  magazine  very  much.  It  is 
the  best  thing  published  along  this  line. — 
Paul  W.  Peebles,  Dir.,  Batavia,  III. 


I  think  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  a 
wonderful  magazine  and  think  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  music  in  any  way 
should  take  this  worth-while  magazine. — 
Wm.  Baird,  Woodlawn,  111. 


New  Club  Organized 
The  Muskegon,  Michigan,  Band 
Parents  Organization  has  recently 
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^  Jor  Hand 

Arrwig«4  by  BMC  W.  a  IBOZm 
ONTNITIAIl - VyF«i4*6»*f* 

IM«  Nw ‘WMMO  CANVOM  tunr 

NOCnmil - by  Tliorn*  GHmI* 

iMa  **IWO  AMMCAN  WnCNM'' 
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MANHATTAN  SItINAOl - by  LmA  Abw 
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lOltINS  MUSIC  COlPOtATION 

7TT  SavMiNi  Avmmm  •  -  T*ffc 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

.  .  .  for  jrour  Muaical  Inatnunont 


MICRO 

"BLACK-UNE” 

Burnt 

M  Any  Brieu 


MICRO 

“MELL-O-KANE” 
CuoJ  BuutU 
mt  Lorn  fricuu 


DEMAND  »MICR<y  REEDS 

B«  iiir»a  of  anpM*  ntlfftetka. 

AU  liMdiiw  nolle  BtantM  ■'MICRO''  PradoeU. 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO..  INC. 

It  W.  ItTH  RT..  DEPT.  A  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


ADVICE  TO  ACCORDIONISTS 
and  Magnante  PHOTO-CHART 


GIVEN 


(Contiuutd  from  page  M) 
mind’s  eye  is  almost  as  important  as 
the  ear  to  the  fine  drummer.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  goiiiE  slowly.  Fast 
practice  has  ruined  many  students 
and  those  who  practice  fast  at  the 
beginning  nerer  become  thoroughly 
schooled  rudimental  drummers. 

Correct  Position  of  Right  Stick  Taps 


Correct  Position  of  Left  Stick  Taps 


G  R6  I  SC  H 


firmly 

resisting 

a  pardonable  impulse  to 
speak  in  superlatives, 
we  say  to  you — soberly 
and  with  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity — that  these  new 
GRETSCH  made-in- 
U.  S.  A.  flutes  rank 
with  the  finest  artist- 
instruments  made  in 
America  today — regard¬ 
less  of  price  I  In  musical 
performance,  in  honesty 
and  precision  of  work¬ 
manship,  in  perfection 
of  mechanical  action 
they  compare  with  the 
leaders  of  Flute-dom. 
Yet  prices  start  as  low 
as  $72.00.  We  make  it 
easy  for  you  to 
give  our  flutes  a  per¬ 
sonal  trial.  And  you 
aren’t  oUigated  in  the 
least  Write  for  the 

FREE  BOOKLET 

of  GRETSCH 
FLUTES  and  ask  us 
where  to  see  and  try 


if 


idn.  — — 

1  . 


. . 

i  AOOktS® 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  A  A 
Se/fn£^  ENGLISH  HORN  . 


Charles  M^^nante,  the  ^ 
famous  radio  socordkm- 
iat,  reveals  secrets  of 
mcoeseful  accordion  iJayint. 

Explained  in  detaU.  with  spe- 

dal  pboto-diart  of  larfe,  clear 

pictiaea.  Include  your  name. 

eddicaa  and  make  of  aooottUon  yw  play. 

IXMl 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  haa  ineaU- 
mable  information,  la  enjoyable  reading, 
and  ia  a  big  help  in  band. — BUI  Heuoink- 
veld,  Denver,  Colo. 


We  received  the  baton  okey.  We  all 
think  it  ia  great  The  atudenta  are  Juat 
aa  pleaaed  with  the  magaalne  aa  they  are 
with  the  baton. — B.  R.  Jokey,  Dir.,  Ya¬ 
kima,  Wash. 


CUTS  $1 


Any  cut  appearing  in  the  reading 
columns  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
may  be  purchased  for  $1,  plus  10  cenu 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  cuts  published  in  this  or 
any  issue,  as  far  back  as  September, 
1936. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
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A  GENUINE 


MOUTHPIECE 
cm.  ANY 

I  uj-i££. 

I  Lycnch.  iaJccuj4y</L^ 


Mr.  Waimelin  on 
the  Clarinet 


Now  Ready! 


SaUct  Numbare  for  tha 
Spring  Coneart  and 
ComnMncamant  Programs 
fron*— 


XContinu*d  from  pogo  9) 

It  takes  the  ideal  of  a  creative  purpose, 
the  Intelligent  administration  of  count* 
less  details,  and  most  important  it 
takes  a  correlation  of  the  timeless  sub¬ 
stance  of  art  with  the  more  fragile 
complexities  of  simple,  human  life. 
These  contests  are  more  than  contests. 
They  are  the  evidence  of  an  underly¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  a  richer  and  a  fuller 
life,  and  the  benefits  gained  by  their 
instigation  and  support  are  certainly 
not  subject  to  any  law  of  diminishing 
returns. 

In  the  sixth  place  I  have  been  asked 
for  any  suggestions  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  contests.  As  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  whatever 
I  may  say  is  only  relevant  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  an  already  well-organized 
and  well-conducted  program.  The  few 
details  which  I  will  mention  should  be 
easily  remedied  and  from  both  the 
viewpoint  of  the  judges  and  the  con¬ 
testants  should  add  to  the  value  of 
their  respective  endeavor.  As  a  Judge 
for  a  number  of  contests  I  recommend 
that  each  Judge  have  not  more  than 
fifty  contestants  to  deal  with.  Last 
year  I  had  something  like  eighty  en¬ 
tries.  After  Judging  about  fifty  con¬ 
testants  no  man  can  concentrate  as  he 
should.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  fair  to 
either  the  pupil  or  the  Judge  to  be 
placed  in  such  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  Judge  has  no  time  for  relaxation, 
and  if  he  is  really  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  be  fair  and  to  give  instructive  criti¬ 
cism,  he  should  have  ample  time  and 
opportunity.  He  should  not  be  under 
pressure. 

Then,  too,  the  earnest  pupils  must 
be  considered.  They  come  a  long  way 
and  spend  much  time  and  energy  in 
preparing  for  this  effort.  It  may  be  a 
crucial  point  in  their  lives  both  as  to 
future  development  and  present  attain¬ 
ment.  I  marvel  at  their  determination. 
In  my  personal  experience  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  pupils  who  travel  great  distances 
for  each  lesson.  For  instance,  a  young 
girl  lives  250  miles  from  Chicago, 
leaves  home  on  a  train  at  2:65  a.  m.; 
arrives  at  8:15;  takes  her  lesson  at 
10;  leaves  for  home  at  6:05  p.  m.; 
and  arrives  home  at  12:30.  Almost 
24  hours  to  take  one  lesson,  traveling 
500  miles.  A  boy  travels  360  miles; 
leaves  home  about  4  a.  m.;  arrives  at 
8:30;  arrives  home  at  11  p.  m. 

The  solo  contest  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  cream  of  the  band. 
They  are  the  most  ambitious,  talented, 
and  no  doubt  'lis  most  intellectual. 
They  do  this  wora  of  their  own  accord. 


By  Stanislao  Gallo 


CONCERT  MARCH 
ALBUM 

FOR  ORCHESTRA 


**A  masteriy  treatise  —  ranks 
with  Rimsky-KorsakoT*s 
Principles  of  Orchestration*' 

Vol.  1:  Complete  treatiee  on  band  inatni- 
mentation,  organixation,  notation,  tone 
color,  balance,  technique  of  all  instru- 
menta;  illnatrated,  M.OO. 

Vol.  II:  100  pages  of  acore  examples,  It.OO. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  Co. 

221  Columbus  Avo.  Boston,  Mass. 


In  the  rapartoira  of  avary  achool  or- 
ganizafion  thara  ia  a  placa  for  Con- 
cart  Marckaa,  not  tha  military  and  parada 
marchaa  aa  playad  by  tha  achool  band, 
but  marchaa  ^  dignifiad  and  atataly 
rhythm  for  aaaambly,  concart  and  com- 
mancamant  programa.  Such  ia  tha  collac- 
tion  gathar^  togathar  for  this  book. 

Tha  foramoat  modam  Amarican  and  Eur- 
opaan  compoaara  hava  contributad  to 
it  aoma  of  thair  vary  baat  compoaitiona. 

Thaaa  ara  not  marchaa  for  baginnara,  but 
nona  ahould  praaant  any  "atumbling- 
blocks"  for  tha  avar^a  wdl-trainad  high 
achool  orchaatra.  tha  inatrumantation 
ia  ampla  to  cara  for  prasant-day  naada. 

Orahastra  Parts,  SSa  Baali 
Plana  (Candnatar’s  Saara),  $I,SS 

Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Matic  fuhUahara,  Domloro  mnd  Importoro 
Everything  in  Mamie  Pahllemtionm 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  PHILA.,  PA. 


^amisstsuf  Poacso 
t-eoiiio  STRSNSTNS- 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Qub  Direc¬ 
tors.  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
Fully  accredited  practical  courses 
leading  to  BM  and  MM  d^ees, 
personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Special  monthly 
payment  plan — reasonable  prices. 
Address  Secretary  for  complete 
infcKinaticMi. 

\^anderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warren  Bivd.  Chicago 


Easy-Blowlngj 


BUNDY 

DklMrt,Md- 


The  Ernest  Wiliams  School  of  Music 


Kwmi  Ur  tk«  Smmt  tf  lt$  SraSwlM 

Hm  WinttBi  Bebooi  tnlni  far  aU  bnnehaa  af  moile. 
Ita  dlitlocuiihad  fMuItr,  haadad  by  Imaat  8.  Wll- 
Ilini.  locludaa  Plarra  Hanrotta.  rlollii:  Oaartaa 
Barrara,  fluU;  XHk  W.  O.  Laldsaa.  tbaory  aad  la- 
ttniBaBUthn:  and  nany  otbara  aquaUy  faxHui. 

Far  fartbar  lafarnatlaa  iddraii  tba  rtilainr. 

153  Oaaaa  Avaaua,  BratUya,  N.  Y. 


e  WrHa  for  naw  cotalea- 
feldor,  illuafrating  and  da- 
scribing  evar  20  now  clor- 
^  inat  and  Mxopbona  aiowNi- 
'  piocot  with  chaica  of  20 
i  layt,  oko  Lolondois  roods. 
.  Just  brought  to  Anorico, 
i  thoso  now  aids  to  Snor 
rood  porformonco  oro 
swooping  into  notional 
'  prominoneo.  Soo  your 
doolor,  or  writ#  diroct  today 
to  Dopt.  asas.  US 


MANUSCRIPT  PAPER— SPEED  WRITING 

Double  sheets — 12  lines 
— Regular  size,  200  pages; 
■  ■  $1.00.  Send  today. 

■  I  I  I  MM.  R.  BULLOCK 
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HERE 
COMES 

^-^1937 

CATALOG  OF 

CRADDOCK 

BAND  VNIFORM 

STYLES 

READY  FEBRUARY  15TH! 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  entirely  new  magaiine  of 
the  smart,  new  Band  Uniform  Style 
ideas.  New  from  cover  to  cover. 
Printed  in  full  color,  this  brilliant 
catalog  gives  you  more  styling  ideas 
than  ever  before. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  UNIFORM 
MONEY 

Yon  not  only  get  the  newest  styles, 
but  the  advice  of  experienced  design¬ 
ers  on  how  to  cot  comers  and  save 
costs  without  destroying  the  effect  yon 
are  working  for.  Yon  will  save  money 
and  time  by  reading  the  simple,  easy 
method  of  uniforming  your  band  or 
corps. 

Your  copy  of  this  beautiful  and 
practical  handbook  of  uniforming  is 
yours  —  free.  Send  the  coupon  in, 
today. 


The  Craddock  Uniforms, 

Its  Craddock  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  “Craddock 
Bandsman.” 


and  it  la  on  these  select  Individuals 
that  we  depend  for  the  success  of  the 
ensemble  or  band.  They  carry  the 
heaviest  burden,  both  in  their  personal 
preparation  and  as  to  the  success  of 
the  whole  movement.  Why  then 
should  we  not  give  them  the  consider¬ 
ation  which  they  merit? 

It  is  among  these  young  people  that 
the  pioneer  spirit,  which  is  America’s 
heritage,  still  burns  brightly.  They 
are  blazing  the  path  by  which  others 
will  And  achievement  and  Joy  in  the 
world  of  music. 

I,  myself,  am  proud  of  being  a  pio¬ 
neer  also,  I  am  breaking  a  trail  into 
the  field  of  clarinet  quartet  music.  I 
am  taking  it  seriously,  but  I  am  not  a 
whit  more  proud  of  my  work  than  you 
are  of  yours,  we  are  all  cogs  in  the 
same  great  wheel. 

Think  of  all  the  effort  which  has 
been  expended  in  the  last  hundred, 
yes,  the  last  fifty  years  in  America, 
which  has  raised  or  rather  created 
here  a  musical  consciousness  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  nation.  The  seat 
of  culture  has  moved  westward  from 
Europe  to  our  own  shores,  and  from 
the  faltering  hand  of  a  war-torn  con¬ 
tinent  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  us. 
We  do  not  look  backward  for  a  reas¬ 
suring  nod  from  our  European  pro¬ 
genitors,  but  rather,  we  look  forward 
with  our  chins  up  and  our  eyes  fixed 
on  the  future  which  we  shall  forge  for 
ourselves  by  our  determination  and 
our  strength. 

May  I  speak  again  from  a  personal 
standpoint  as  an  illustration  of  the 
trend  of  thought  which  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  our  arriving  at  such  a 
position.  From  the  time  that  I  was 
eighteen  until  I  became  thirty,  I  • 
played  clarinet  with  symphony  orches¬ 
tras.  Continually  in  the  back  of  my 
head  a  plan  revolved.  Finally  that 
plan  became  a  reality.  I  retired  from 
active  participation  as  a  professional 
performer  in  order  to  devote  my  entire 
time  to  the  teaching  of  my  instrument. 
Since  then  hundreds  of  players  have 
been  trained  where  only  one  existed 
before.  And  I  am  not  alone  in  this, 
far  from  it.  Many  fine  musicians  to 
whom  teaching  represented  a  non¬ 
entity  at  one  time,  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  great  social  interest  in 
such  work.  Consequently  not  only  has 
the  present  movement  resulted  in  a 
greater  number  of  accomplished  musi¬ 
cians,  it  has  also  borne  fruit  of  more 
and  better  teachers.  Such  an  interest 
is  bound  to  have  its  effect.  The  whole 
public  feels  this  pressure  of  interest 
and  each  year  millions  hear  more  and 
better  music  than  ever  before.  The 
magnitude  of  this  social  trend  cannot 
be  exaggerated  and  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  age  or  culture.  The  im¬ 
portance  to  the  individual,  as  to  his 


QO  UNIFORMS 
COLORS 


I  CLOTH 


5H  Shades 
12  Oualitie.s 


Stijle  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 

DeMoulin  Bros  &  Co. 

Greenville.  I llinois 


Feature  Your  Band 


Liliey-Ames 

Uniforms 


Effecti 


cn. 


Effective! 

Colorful! 

Write  for  Gitalog 
No.  SO-A 

,  ThiLIUn-AMESCO 
^  COinilMt.  ONK 
I  *  Amerteo'e  Lndlm§ 
Omtfarm  TaUcn 


UNIFORMS 

for 

SCHOOL  BANDS 

Uniform*  with  Fit. 
Styk  nod  Comfort.  Send 
for  cntnlof  362S,  inm- 
ato  and  price*.  Mo*t 
Price  Winninc  Band* 
wear  uniform*  made  by 

TlwPETTIBONEUOS.Mk.Ca 

UnManaa  —  Lade#  S«mpliaa 

rkrkaitf.  OfUn 


UNIFORMS 

1^  Spedalising  in 
Designing 

exclusive 

It  and  Orchestra 

pW  Attire 

Hi  W  Ttfl  m  what  woo  haw*  in 


Tall  iia  what  jroo  hawa  lo 
■tttd.  Wa  win  daaicB 
Mboit  ahatchaa  and  4^ 


Marcus  Ruben,  Ine. 

D*pt.  S2.  SB  S.  SUte  St. 
Chieaan,  lUfaala 


NEW  UNIFORMS 

wiN  increaae  fko  mforoat  of  your 
muticiaiH  at  loatf  fiffy  por  cant. 
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GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


,AU-WMthcr  Loom-LmI 
Band  lloaie  Portfolio. 
Simple  ia  dcsigii,  well  eoa- 
jetnictcd  from  vood  mete- 
riela,  riaid  doth  boerd 
back,  bolda  M  or  more 
muaical  numbera, 
mounted  on  the  mnaic  Irre 
without  eorcriag  a  note, 
guaranteed  to  gire  the 
aerrioc  and  long  life  rou 
hare  a  right  to  exp^. 
One  of  the  moat  economical  iaTcatmeata  aar 
band  caa  make.  It  aaraa  time  and  protects 
the  music. 

As  aeceamry  as  shoes  for  marching.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  fire  different  colors;  black,  aary 
blue,  dark  red,  maroon  and  dire-drab.  See 

Sour  local  music  dealer  or  write  ns  for  FREE 
terature  sad  quotations,  atadag  your  dioice  of 
color  and  number  of  folios  reqaired.  Do  it  today  I 


DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

a  t.  Riser  St..  Amera.  DL.  U.  8.  A. 


Just  Published! 

Unugual  Solos  for  Comet  or 
Baritone  with  Piano 
Accompaniment 
induding: 

Spanish  Cajpiicn . Leonard  B.  Smith 

waits  “Lufie" . Walter  B.  Rogers 

Fantaaie  *‘The  Harp  of  Tara” . 

. Walter  B.  Rogers 

Concerto  Na  1 . Bmeet  S.  Williams 

A8  PLATED  BT  FRAIfK  BLSAS8 
AND  LEONARD  B.  SMITH 
For  Sale  by  Carl  Fischer,  Lyon  A  Haaly 
Pnkliahca  by  Erncat  Wllllaaaa 
SehnnI  nt  Mnale 
IM  Ocean  Arenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Send  for  full  lUt  and  booklet. 


INSURE  THAT 
MELLOW  TONE 
ELIMINATE  your  reed 
troublas,  clserar  tonm 
with  greater  ease.  In¬ 
crease  your  popularity 
and  earnings 
With 

DUO-FLEX  REEDS 

IV  cMmII  Wd  HHphRBI 

Thna  imastba.  No.  1  BoCt;  No.  I 
Hod. ;  No.  I  BWons.  Soocitr  which  roe 
ararw.Wttw-proiSliis  InrarM  that  nollow 
imo  aad  1ms  Ufa.  CDtCCLaa  FBES 
Bh  sad  Bb  Clartast  roodi:  Ptekod 

SU  . tLM 

Bb  Sipriao  Beioohooo  roodi;  Pocfcod  Six . l.M 

Sh  Alto  Soxouhoao  roodi:  Piekod  Six . l.Mtj 

C  Molodj  Baxophofio  roodi:  Pukid  Six . l.U 

Bb  tbaar  Soxoeboeo  roodi:  Paekid  Six . l.tS 

Borllaao  Boioebono  roodi;  Pocfcod  Six . LM 

DBO-FLEE  REtB»,  imnrg  Iimm.  CmmiRIM- 


RMt  Band  &  OrdMStri  listnneits 


NONISTLY  SCBUILT— FULLY  SUARANTIEO 


Write  for  list  and  special  discount  to  teach- 
era  Catalog  of  new  instruments  sent  upon 
request.  Distributor  King  Band  Instruments 


WEYMANN  COMPANY 

Dept.  SM.  ISU  Chastant  St..  PhfhdeMila.  Pa. 


BASSOON  REEDS 


Good  dependable,  playable  reeds.  Hand 


Bassoonist.  Easy  blowing,  responsive  In 
attack,  big  brilliant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds  | 
tl:  tl  per  dos.  postpaid. 

I  John  B.  FerreU  USS-A  Juniata  Street  I 
St.  lauls,  Mleaoarl 

I  Bastooniti  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestre  \ 
11th  season. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  and 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 


Lownr  PBIOBB  •  PAST  SEUVIOK 
goad  «w  Now  BaBsttas 

Wo  Carry  a  FaN  Uae  sf  Bmlsal  Assssssrlos 


Gwcnl  MiddHS  Swply  Ci. 

in  Weal  4M  m.  New  Ywfc.  N.  Y. 


personal  reaction  to  music  (and  music 
is  the  most  personal  of  all  Arts,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  expressed  other 
than  by  a  belief  in  it  and  a  derotion  to 
it)  mecuiB  but  one  thinff;  that  the 
whole  mass  of  personal  activity  and 
effort  will  devolye  itself  into  one  of 
general  spiritual  receptivity.  Music 
thus  seen  is  the  most  llTlng  of  arts, 
and  we  who  devote  ourselves  to  it  and 
to  the  teaching  of  it,  may  rest  securely 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  work  in 
idealism  is  truly  humanitarian  in 
result. 


Our  band  has  long  been  wanting  a 
new  baton  and  are  glad  to  have  received 
your  generous  offer.  The  entire  Perham 
high  school  band  unites  In  expressing  its 
most  hearty  thanks  to  you  for  the  new 
“Spinno”  twirling  baton. — 8.  M.  Melby, 
Dir.,  Perham,  Minn. 

a  a  a 


I  certainly  want  to  take  time  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoy  this  magaxine.  I 
believe  every  music  lover  should  take 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  would  not 
be  without  It. — Ormond  R.  Parker,  Inst. 
Instr.,  Emporia,  Kans. 


What  Helped 


Me  Most 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


advanced  by  means  novel  to  me — such 
as  practicing  all  scales  in  different 
groups  and  rhythms  with  the  C-Major 
Angering,  always  striving  for  freedom 
and  agility  in  the  most  inconvenient 
places.  (And  God  knows  Rachmani¬ 
noff  has  plenty  of  them  in  the  arpeg¬ 
gios  of  the  G-Minor  Preiude.) 

The  selection  of  the  number  which 
I  played  counted  materially  In  the 
Anal  Judgment,  for  to  my  knowledge 
no  one  else  played  It.  For  this  selec¬ 
tion  I  am  indebted  to  the  director  of 
my  high  school  chorus,  who  suggested 
this  number. 

The  part  my  parents  played  in  aid¬ 
ing  me  cannot  be  omitted.  Mother 
tirelessly  encouraged  me  to  strive  for 
true  meaning  and  accurate  perform¬ 
ance.  Many  times  I  asked  her  to  stop 
her  work  and  listen  to  me  while  I 
played  a  number  from  beginning  to 
end  without  stopping,  as  though  in 
public  performance.  She  would  then 
pick  out  weak  spots — no  matter  how 
I  camouAaged  them.  Incidentally, 
she  didn’t  know  one  note  .from  the 
other.  I  would  practice  these  spots 
until  I  dreamt  them  accurately — for, 
as  Mother  would  say,  “Don’t  feed  your 
dogs  before  you  go  hunting” — a  Rus¬ 
sian  adage  by  which  she  meant  that 
I  shouldn’t  try  to  bring  a  piece  up 
to  performance  at  the  last  minute,  but 
rather  hold  it  in  my  Angers  after  hav- 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

ThD  Worid's  FlnDst 

MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 
RLL  AMERICAN  STRINGS 
TOMKAT  VIOLIN  SETS 

Pteaustueturad  by 

V.  C.  SQUIER  CO.,  baud  Cmk.  Mich. 

Meegee'm  MMhod  of 

PEDAL  TDNE  PLAYMG 

toe  Comat  os  Tntaqpel 
fiiifcii :  Plxyint  lo  ItoariMM  lod  BBb  Bus  ns- 
M«;  Traabooi  '‘Snnn":  lalUUas  •  Biad;  all 
w  Cirxit  w  tr— nt  loelodu  Sn  mtcI  lohM. 

Frln:  tLM:  IfctnSnfwy  (llalM  «■#>  tLM 

CHARLES  BEBGEB 

170  Aflontie  8L  Affoatle.  Mow. 

WOODWIND  REPAIR  SHOP 

nOES  AND  MBOONS  «  FECUin 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Wakw  L  lUditor,  302  N.  SmmmI  St,  EUut,  lad. 

fp=|A  REAL  RHYTHM  BAND  BOOx|=^ 

LETS  PLAY  TCKIETHER 

A  choic*  collection  of  ecay  arremgamaato 
from  wall-known  malodiaa  for  Rhythm  Bond 
and  Piano  muaic  with  words. 

A  truly  graat  book.  Prica  7Sc. 

Pnb.  by  NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO.,  Altoona.  Fa. 

OBOE  PLAYERS 

Tou  must  hava  a  partset  rasd  in  ordsr  to 
roach  parfectlon  in  your  work.  Tha 
**Walos’^  road  snablas  yon  to  sat  tha  Snost 
rasulta  from  your  Instrnmont,  with  tbs 
laoat  offort. 

Solid  far  prieos  aad  trial  offer. 
ALFRED  A.  WALES  11#  ladiaaa  Ava. 

Pfovidaaoo.  B.  L 

CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Tnchn  Hw  li  Ptay  TimAm  CvncQi 
EnRSt  CtarkA  117  L  m  SL,  Niw  Yirfc 

SBRT  POBTPRID  FOB  St-H 

Ifigh  Qcibs  Morchaa  for  Ifigh  Qoaa 
Bond  ProgtoMB 
’’SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA” 
“SQUADS  BIGRr 
“GUEST  OF  HONOR” 

PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 

A.  D.  Dovanpoft  PubUahar. 
AUquippo.  Po. 

DALBEY  OILS 

Perfect  lubrication  for  slidaa  and 
valves.  Prevents  corrosion  and  wear. 
Lightning  fast.  Long  lasting. 

At  music  stores,  2Sc. 

Febniary,  1937 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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BASSOON  REEDS :  Good  dependable,  playable, 
reedt.  Hand  made.  Etpecialljr  finiib^  for  the 
School  Bassooniit. '  Easy  blowina,  responsive  in 
stuck,  big  brilliant  tone.  Four  (4)  reedt  $3;  it 
M  docen,  poatpaid.  John  E.  Fetreil,  3S35-A 
JoniaU  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ho.  (Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  llth  season.) _ 

BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bassoons, 
clartneU,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage, 
^lesman’t  samples,  liberal  savings.  AgenU  wanted 
in  your  locality.  Write  for  caulog  and  proposi¬ 
tion.  Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main  Street, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

TRUMPETERS.  TROMBONISTS.  For  a  lim¬ 
ited  time,  20c  in  sUmps,  postpud,  (regular  price 
'45c).  Revelation  super-fast  oils  (or  'slides  and 
valves.  For  those  who  want  the  best.  1823S 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOT  CHORUSES  on  "Who’s  Sor^  Now,” 
"Ida,”  "Dinah,”  and  “Some  of  These  Days”  for 
clarinet,  trumpet,  Eb  and  Bb  saxoi^ne,  or  piano 
accordion.  Four  choruses  for  one  instrument,  $1. 
W.  O.  HUvin,  3547  E.  161st,  Oevebnd,  Ohia 
OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  play— 
no  pay.  Made  in  five  strengths.  Easy,  easy  me¬ 
dium,  medium,  bard  medium,  hard.  $1  each.  15c 
allowed  for  your  old  tube.  L.  Cosmey,  Box  773, 

Monterey,  Calif. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to 
pitch,  easy,  beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree 
tubes;  $1  each,  6  for  (5.50.  Loree  oboe,  bar- 

fain.  Write  for  details.  Andre  Andraud,  3500 

IrentwoM,  Cincinnati. _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  all  musical  instruments.  Ex¬ 
pert  repairing  of  all  instruments  at  most  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  free  bargain  instrument 
list,  also  repair  price  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 

618  Middlefaury  St.,  EDdart,  Ind. _ 

BARGAIN:  One  set  Ludwig  pedal  tympani, 
25x28.  New  condition,  8190.  One  set  hand 
tuning  tympana,  25x28,  875.  Otto  Kristufdc. 

2316  S.  Elmwo6d  Ave..  Berwyn.  Ill. _ 

^  EASY  CLARINET  solos  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ments.  graded  from  to  1)4,  price  25c  each. 
Zelda  Polka,  made  2,  30c;  Rosela^  Polka,  grade 
3,  35c.  Good  clarinet  reeds,  50c  per  dozen.  M. 

A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. _ 

HIGH  GRADE  CAPES  for  sale.  65  Craddock 
wool  capes  and  tarns.  Color — black  with  orange 
lining — may  be  worn  either  side  out.  Letters 
E.  H.  S.  (these  could  be  changed).  Excellent 
condition,  all  sizes.  Milo  A.  Myers,  H.  S.  Band 
Dir.,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

BANDMASTERS:  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
good  music  for  band,  orchestra,  brass  ensembles, 
and  solos.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  (^icago.  Ill. 


MUSICIANS’  SWING  jacketa,  $2.  Colors, 
silver-mey,  black,  maroon,  blue.  All  sizes. 
Slightly  used.  Cleaned,  pressed.  Bargains. 
Sashes  black,  white,  81.  Tuxedos,  $10.  Regu¬ 
lation  band  coats,  82.50.  Caps,  new,  81-30. 
Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halated,  (^icago. 

MANUSCRIPT  PAPER-SPEED  WRITING, 
so  double  sheets,  12  lines,  regular  size,  200 
pages,  $1.  Send  today.  W.  R.  Bullock,  Music 

fcngraver,  422  N,  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  Vocabell  trumpet,  $50. 
Buffet  Boehm  system  wood  clarinet,  $48.  Cundy- 
Bettoney  sax,  oboe,  $70.  Bass  clarmet,  Boehm 
mstem,  $95.  Crestline  Music  Store,  Thonum 

Street,  Crestline,  Ohio. _ 

UNIFORMS:  100  Grey  cadet  band  coats,  $3 
each.  Cbps,  $1.  Military  Cbdet  uniforms,  ref¬ 
lation  ana  L^on  st;rle  band  coats  and  other 
uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free.  Jan- 
dorf,  172  W.  81st  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE:  Orchestra  library,  any  combination 
up  to  70  players.  Includes  symphonies,  over¬ 
tures,  suites,  ballets,  selections  and  all  standard 
and  miscellaneous  numbers.  Sacrifice  complete 
(or  8500.  List  sent  on  request.  Don  Bassett, 
873  Kiverview  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 

FOR  SALE:  Woodwind  library  probably  world’s 
largest.  Everything  for  any  combination  of  duet, 
trio,  quartet,  quintet,  sext^  octet  and  double- 
quintet.  Musk  from  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach  to 
the  modems  of  today.  Sacrifice  wh<^  library, 
including  Musifile  Cabinet  and  filing  mstem,  $500 
casb.  List  sent  on  request.  Don  Bassett,  873 
Riverview  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS,  like  new :  Haynes,  Conn,  Kohlert, 
Loree,  Buffet,  Selmer,  Penzel- Mueller,  Moenning, 
Heckd,  York,  Bach,  King,  Martin,  Buescher, 
Besson,  HoltoiL  Pedler,  Sansone,  Kruspe,  etc. 
Piccolos,  $25;  flutes,  $30;  oboes,  $44;  clannets, 
$23.50;  bassoons,  $126;  French  horns  (F),  $55, 
(double)  $80;  mellophones,  $11;  trumpets,  $14; 
trombones,  $18;  tubas,  $48,  (BBb)  $95;  sousa- 
phones  BBb,  $125;  violins,  $11;  vkla^  $19; 
cellos,  $31;  basses,  $51,  aluminum,  $122.  We 
buy,  sell  and  exchange;  send  for  used  instru¬ 
ment  list  and  catalogs.  World’s  largest  French 
bom  library;  send  for  catalog.  Sansone  Musical 
Instruments,  Inc.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Worid’s  Largest  French  Horn  House. 
WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  ENSEMBLES: 
Outstanding  works  of  the  masters:  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  Shubert,  Corelli,  'Tartini, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Complete  catalog  of  en¬ 
sembles  sent  upon  request.  Kay  and  Kay  Musk 
Publishing  Corp.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York. 
LITKE  bassoon  reeds.  Price,  $1  each;  or  H 
dozen,  $4.50.  Also  tbe  latest  Karl  Wunderlich 
Heckel  system  bassoon,  27  keys,  4  rollers.  Write 
for  full  partkulars.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Ave., 

Bronx,  N.  Y.  (^ty. _ 

SAVE  2c  on  each  letter  you  write.  Your  name 
aiul  address  printed  on  fine  quality  personal 
post  cards.  Correct  for  correspondence,  answer¬ 
ing  advertisements,  radio  announcements.  Send 
$1  bill  for  200,  delivered.  Quality  Printers,  Par- 

sons,  Kansas. _ 

BOEHM  FLUTES,  clarinets.  Conn,  Buffet.  Re¬ 
conditioned,  $20  and  up.  Selling  out  new  clari¬ 
nets  at  bargain  prices.  Handmade  violins  by 
Gustav  Werner,  experienced  violinmaker.  Pro¬ 
fessional  repairs,  reasonable  prices.  O.  R. 
Werner,  Flute  Specialist,  3425  Fullerton.  Chicago. 
MOUTHPIECE  difficulties  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  disposed  of  by  getting  in  touch  with  T.  M. 
Koeder,  Naperville,  Ill.  New  transparent  mate¬ 
rial  or  plated  mouthpieces  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Write  for  prices. 

FLUTES:  Brand  new  and  used,  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Lowest  prices  combined  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  guarantee.  Write  dire^  to  factory 
for  all  information.  Shipments  made  direct  to 
you.  Three  days’  trial.  Haynes-Schwelm  Com- 

pany,  Roslindale,  Mass. _ 

MUSIC  ENGRAVING— PRINTING.  Musk 
plates,  sheet  music  size,  $3.  Band,  $1.50.  (Or¬ 
chestra,  $2.25.  We  also  engrave  plates  for  in¬ 
struction  courses,  number  systems,  charts,  ete. 
Low  printing  prices.  Write  for  details.  "Bill” 

Bullock,  420  if.  La  Salle  St.,  (Chicago. _ 

too  PHOTO  postcards  copied  from  any  photo, 
$3.  Write  for  free  sample.  8x10  enlargements, 
25  (or  $4.  Kodak  prints,  3c  each,  25  for  60c, 
cuts  and  mats.  Wllham  Filline.  3027  N.  Kostner 
Avenue,  Cliicago,  Ill. 

BARGAINS  GALORE  in  high  grade  usgd  band 
instruments,  whkh  constantly  accumulate  in  my 
studios.  You  are  tbe  loser  if  you  don’t  keep  in 
touch  and  state  your  needs.  You  can’t  beat  my 
prices.  Harvey  Class  .  Studios,  3609  Stoer  Rd. 
(Shaker  Heights),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"HOW  I  BECAME  A  CORNETIST.”  Can 
you  really  afford  to  pass  up  an  opportunity  to 
have  your  difficulties  explained  by  the  World’s 
Authority — Herbert  Clarke.  All  for  73c.  Joseph 

Huber,  3413  Wyoming,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

WANTED :  Used  sousa|diones,  oboes,  bass  horns, 
French  horns,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets,  trom¬ 
bones,  mellophones,  saxophones,  flutes,  piccolos, 
alto  and  bass  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  other  used 
instruments.  Write  details.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

XYLOPHONISTS:  Send  for  catalog  of  exed- 
lent  xylophone  solos,  including  120  arrangements 
for  four-mallet  unaccompanied  xylophone  or  ma¬ 
rimba.  ’The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S.  Wabash 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  ready  to  play,  eas^  blowing,  full 
resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship,  will  plMse 
the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them.  Wiu  old 
tubes,  70c  each;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders, 
P.  O.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

THE  MUSIC  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE— where 
for  36  years  musk  lovers,  teachers  and  orchestra 
leaders  have  relied  upon  us  for  their  sheet  musk 
needs  at  a  saving.  Our  prices  are  of  the  lowest 
postpaid.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  The  Myrex  Company,  147  West  42nd 
S4.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLARINETS  (new  and  used).  Antes,  piccolas, 
oboes,  bassoons,  and  saxi^hones,  bought — sold — 
exchanged.  Expert  repairing.  Mouthpieces  made 
and  reiaced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  S.  Wabaah, 
Chicago,  lU. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Recoaditkmed  ako  saxophone,  $35; 

King  tenor  saxophone,  $55 ;  baritone  saxophone, 

$55;  Conn  bass  saxophone,  $75;  York  comet, 
$20;  King  trumpet,  $35:  silver-plated  C  flute, 
$40;  Haynes  silver  piccolo,  $45;  Coim  baritone 
bom,,  $45 ;  York  French  horn,  $45 ;  Military 
system  oboe,  $27.50;  Dupre  wood  Conservatory 
oboe,  $100;  Olds  trombone,  $50;  Boehm  system 
Bb  claiinet,  $22.50;  Buffet  Boriim  bass  cl^nH. 
$150;  Selmer  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet.  $125: 
Viking  Eb  Bousaphone,  $50;  Martin  Eb  silver- 
plated  sousaphone  with  case.  $150;  (^onn  BB 
silver-plated  Heticon,  $75;  Hedcel  system  bas¬ 
soon,  $85 :  (^servatory  system  basoon,  $50 ; 
Lcedy  2)4  octave  vibraphone  with  cases,  $175 ; 
and  many  other  bargains  in  instruments.  Write 
for  bargain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  454  Midiigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
BARGAIN:  A  fine  Stradivarius  copy  violin  with 
esccdlent  tone  quality,  can't  be  equaled  for  $100, 
only  $3L  Hennitw's  Violin  Shop,  Fischer  Stu- 

dio,  &atGe,  Wiash. _ 

DIXIE  FRENCH  HORNS  in  cases  like  new. 
$40.  Holton  Elb  comet,  silver-plated,  in  case, 
$20.  Conn  Bb  baritone.  4  valves,  $25.  Wur- 
Utzer  Bb  trumpet,  in  case,  $20.  Conn  comets 
and  trumpets  from  $35  up.  Jiran.  1333  W.  18th 

St.,  Chicago.  HL _ _ 

CONN  OBOE  improved  Military  system,  wood, 
in  case,  no  cracks.  $60.  Several  mellophones, 
Boehm  clarinets,  saxophones,  any  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  us  for  prices.  Dickinson  Musk 
Shop,  Dickinson.  North  Dakota. _ 

FOR  SALE:  60  used  band  capes  in  K<x>d 
dition.  Blue  broadcloth  lined  with  red  Skin¬ 
ner’s  satin.  Cost  $11  each.  Will  sell  the. lot  at 
83  each.  Sample  sent  on  r^uest.  , Virgil  F. 
Parman,  Director,  Dodge  City  High  School, 
Dodge  CHy,  Kansas. 


log  mastered  it  conveniently  in  ad¬ 
vance — which  I  did. 

In  conclusion,  I  attribute  consider¬ 
able  credit  to  an  insignificant  play 
of  chance.  As  I  approached  Steinway 
Hall  where  the  contest  was  to  be  held, 
1  passed  through  a  hallway  where 
there  were  two  pictures  hanging  side 
by  side.  One  was  a  picture  of  Serge 
Rachmaninoff,  the  composer  of  my 
piece,  the  other,  Josef  Hofmann,  whose 
rendition  of  the  G-Minor  Prelude  is 
famed.  This  was  my  first  and  last 


*1 


Ssmual  KUimsn 

contest,  and  1  was  rather  nervous.  I 
was  alone  and  had  no  one  to  talk  to; 
so,  foolish  as  it  may  seem — I  ex- 
idained  tbe  situation  to  these  two 
men;  they  listened  closely  and  were 
very  assuring.  No  doubt,  the  people 
who  passed  by  me  in  the  hall  wonder¬ 
ed  why  I  looked  at  the  pictures  so 
long. 


PUott  mtntion  THE  SCHOOL  liVSlCIAH  wktn  unswtring  adveriiMm^ntt  in  this  magaaint. 
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PLQV  P 


r  To  Tommy  Dorsey  goes  the  distinction 
>f  pulling  more  votes  in  the  contest  than 
ny  other  man  on  any  other  instrument^ 
|or  him  it  was  just  a  runaway  so  far  as  the 
^t  trombone  chair  was  concerned. 


tclusive  D«  Luxe  Trombone  Cates 

.red  with  Genuine  Leather,  Pelican  or 
lisalor  Grained.  SOC  ResularCase  $e  iL.50 
Luxe  .  .  .  Velvet  Lined 


THE  NEW 

LIBERTY  MODEL  TROMBONE 

THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD  TROMBONE 


Brass  Finish  with  Solid  Sterling 
Silver  Bell 
(CaUlos  No.  1456) 

Hand  Burnished .  J  Vw 

Wonderful  Slide  Action,  Marvelous  Tone, 
Perfection  in  Detail  and  Workmanship. 


Uhe  H.N. WHITE  (?a. 

ESI  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

5225  S  upcrior  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUASE  SEND  FREE  COPY  Of  LATEST  CATALOG 
INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN _ 


omim/Dou^ij  TO  PS  THEM  ALL  WITH  A 


BY  POPULAR  VOTE  IN  THE  METRONOME  ALL-STAR 
BAND  CONTEST  FOR  THE  BEST  FIRST  TROMBONE 
PLAY  E  R  ^61-  t 


Tommy  Dorsey  like  Dal  Steigers  with  hit  KING  Matter  Model  Cornet  stands  out  as  the  greatest 
star  and  the  idol  of  all  trombonists  of  the  day. 


From  results  tabu* 
lated  and  announced 
in  the  January,  1937 
issue  of  Metronome. 


3onmufj)oi^«u 


Listen  to  Tommy  Dorsey  and  his  Orchestra 
on  the  Kool  •  Raleigh  Program.  Every  Monday 
night  9:30  to  10  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T., 

W  J  Z  Blue  Network — Coast-to-Coast. 


Brass  Section  of  TOMMY  DORSEY  Orchestra 

EVERY  MAN  A  KES 

Readins  left  to  risht  —  Tommy  Doncy,  Lester  Jenkins,  Walter  Mercurio, 
Steve  Lipkin,  Joe  Bauer,  Max  Kaminsky. 


K5SS  the  First  Nationally  ^  Recognized  Trombone 
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SECOND  DIVISION 
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9  Coon  band  inttrumenu  were  the  outstanding  favorites  in 
five  bands  which  won  first  division  honors  at  the  1936  Nation¬ 
al  High  School  Contest.  In  addition,  these  seven  fine  bands 
which  woo  second  division  honors  are  well  supplied  with 
Coons.  And  more  than  133  solo  and  ensemble  champions,  of 
whom  we  have  record,  won  with  Conns. 

Year  after  year,  resulu  at  the  national  contests  prove  that 
Coon  equipment  is  a  big  aid  to  championship  performance.  Why 
not  give  yourself  the  advantage  of  a  late-model  Conn?  See  your 
Conn  dealer.  Or  write  for  free  book.  Mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  242  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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FAMUQUT  HIGH  SCHOOL  MND.  CUeaco.  IL.  Jom^  J.  OriH.  dirator.  SmomI  divWaa 
daw  A  ariniwr.  Superior  ratint.  Cbioafo  eoateat,  1934-16-%  Uses  37  Coaaa. 
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JAMCSTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND, 
^bove),  Jamratown,  K.  Y.,  Arthur  R. 
Gotaiiani.  dueotor.  Seoood  {fiviMoii,  daw 
A  winner.  Uses  37  Caons. 


BERWICK  HIGH  SCHOOL  BANO, 

(below),  Berwick,  Pa..  Rueeell  R. 
UeweUyn,  director.  Secood  division,  daw 
A  winner — ISConns  used. 
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HARRISON  TECH.  HIGH  SCHOOL  BANO,  Chieaco,  III,  CapL  Jobn  H.  Barabaah.  director. 
Second  division,  CIsas  A  winner.  This  famous  band  uses  46  ConK 
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CANTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  (above).  Canton,  South  Dakota.  Harver  &  Moon,  dl- 
raetor.  Second  dhriaion,  dass  B  winner.  U  Conns  used  in  this  fine  hand 


BEARDSTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND.  (Irft).  Beardstown.  IIL.  E.  H.  SwifL  director.  Seoood 
division,  Claaa  B  winner — 18  Conna.  First  dhrisioa  winner,  district  oonlast  for  dx  years. 


